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"ONE FOR THE LAD nang LIVES 
AT 221 SOUTH MAIN... 


“This one is yours. And there I want to find everything the way it 
always was. Everything! I don’t want anyone to 
take even a pennant from the wall in my old room 
“This is the one you marked for your own, months or move the silver cup I won, or change a single 
ago, in the attic of the old house back home. There, picture from the place where it’s always hung! 
in the cleared space at the window-end, where your 
work bench is, you built a model of a Zero. Weeks 
later, in training school—with the help of the ship 
you built—I burned into my mind the line, the 
silhouette, the bank and turn and climb of my enemy. 






























**This is the one you shot down. 


‘We're fighting a tough fight, lad . . . and we’ve 
got ideas about what we want when we come back. 
Most of all, we want an America where we can 
look forward, as we always have, to better things. 
The same America we’ve always known . . . where 


“Now, up here, meeting him a minute ago, with the you and I can plan and work and build our futures 
oun Ss my eyes—half-blinded, and caught by sur- . . . where there will always be visibility unlimited, 
prise, I recognized only the shape of wing. But in the ceiling unlimited on every man’s opportunity! 


splinter of a second I knew him for no friendly thing, 


« *> the a : ” 
but as my deadly foe. And so, we shot him down. That's the America we're fighting for! 


“This one is yours, lad. And I want you to know Here at Nash-Kelvinator, we're building giant new 
that out here we think of you and the other fellows 2,000 horsepower super-charged engines for U. S. 
who build models of enemy planes as a kind of Navy Corsair fighters . . . propellers for United Na- 
“special ground crew” of our flying gang. So, keep —_— tions bombers . . . working to hurry the day when our 
on building those planes! Keep on backing us up. boys will come home again, the day when we'll turn 
Keep on helping us win. And when the long fight again to peaceful things, to the building of an even 
for freedom and the right to fly in peaceful skies is finer Kelvinator, an even greater Nash! 
won, I’ll come home again! a “ ; 


“Home to my town, to the house where I was born. NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION, DETROIT 


Dedicated to all those patriotic young 
Americans who help win the war 







by building model planes for our air 
forces under the Model Plane Project. 
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In War, Builders of Pratt & Whitney Engines and Hamilton Standard Propellers. 
In Peace, Nash Automobiles, Kelvinator Refrigerators and Appliances. 
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Tus is part of an actual letter from 
a soldier overseas: 


“It’s not the big things that you 
miss out here. It’s little things. Like 
street noises. Or an electric lamp. 
Where we are there ain’t no such. 
Since I’m on duty all day, I write 
letters in the nearly-dark. Funny. 
how you can miss a common, orc’ 
nary electric light bulb.” 


Here at home, folks take elec- 
tricity for granted. Take for granted 
that, when their fingers flip that 
switch, the lights will blaze — 


instantly! 


The fact that you do take electric 
service for granted is a tribute to the 
men and women who supply it. 
They’ve made it dependable — and 
they’ve made it cheap. The average 
American family gets about twice as 
much electricity for its money as it 
did fifteen years ago. 


Soldier, we’re sorry we can’t do 
much about sending you electricity 
over there. But we are pouring power 
into industry over here, so that you 
can have the tanks, planes, ships and 
guns you need. 


The electric companies under busi- 
ness management are in the war — as 
you are —to dispel the darkness of 
state slavery! . . . Here’s for seeing 
you — when the lights go on again — 
everywhere! 





THIS PAGE SPONSORED BY A GROUP OF 118 


ELECTRIC LIGHT and POWER COMPANIES* 


SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 


* Names on request from this magazine. 


Don’t Waste Electricity Just Because It Isn’t Rationed 





© Hear“Report to the Nation,” outstanding news program of the week, 
every Tuesday evening, 9:30, E.W.T., Columbia Broadcasting System. 












T HAS BEEN our privilege to play an important part 

in war production— geared with the supply services 

of the Army and Navy, and with almost 19,000 other 
producers who have worked with us. 


Figures show how successful this “partnership” has 
been. But they do not show the valuable direction and 
cooperation we have had from Army and Navy officials. 
Nor do they indicate the fine spirit of “teamwork” 
shown by our suppliers and sub-contractors. 


While 18,735 organizations have shared our big job 
of war production, there have actually been more than 
68,000 such “partnerships” established. For, in many 
cases, several divisions of General Motors have gone 
to the same source, though for different types of work. 


It is interesting to note that nearly three-fourths of 
the firms which have furnished us parts for war prod- 
ucts, employ less than 500 people. Of these more than 
half employ 100 or less. 


We have chosen our sub-contractors and suppliers 
carefully, in order to secure those best qualified for the 
work at hand. 


In this we have had one great advantage: “Sub- 
contracting” is merely a wartime extension of a time- 
honored General Motors method. We have always 
dealt with thousands of suppliers of materials and parts. 


And so we have known how to proceed in establish- 
ing sources dependable as to both quality and efficiency 
of performance—not only among organizations with 
which we have formerly worked, but also with the 
thousands of others which it has been necessary to add. 


This sub-contracting “know-how’’—combined with 


manufacturing “know-how’’—is largely responsible 
for the consistent quality of the war goods produced. 
It also accounts for cost reductions totaling hundreds 


WORKING TOGETHER 





co, 


© Sub-comtrectors 


of millions of dollars, turned back to the Government. 


The “partnership” of the Armed Forces, General 
Motors and the thousands of other businesses involved 
—some large, some small—is but one example of co- 
operative wartime endeavor by the automobile industry. 


All companies in this mass-production industry have 
been cooperating with one another—and with organ- 
izations not formerly supplying the automotive industry 
—in order to utilize all knowledge and facilities suited 
to the task. 


The success of this method demonstrates one fact of 
tremendous importance to all Americans: 


American enterprise and its time-tested production 
methods are meeting and fulfilling the most imposing 
demands ever placed upon the industry of any country. 





FACTS ON 
GENERAL MOTORS SUB-CONTRACTING 


Total number of sub-contractor-supplier connec- 

pens Wits GEE GWVIMGRS. ccc cc cccccccscccsccocce 68, 505 
Number of separate organizations from which 

GM _ purchased parts, materials, services and 18 735 
on sb rhb dn0sks sd bccweernceatesseoswnss ’ 


* * * 


Size of organizations furnishing us with parts for war produc- 
tion—as indicated by special survey —was as follows: 


Firms employing less than 100 people........... 4 3 % 
Firms employing 100 to 500 people............. 3 1 % 
Firms employing more than 500 people......... 26% 


* * * 


General Motors’ policy on sub-contractors and suppliers has 
resulted in the spread of approximately one-half its war work to 
outside firms. 


The figures above are taken from an exhaustive study of sub-contracting 
prepared in connection with a recent report to the War Department. 














GEN ERAL MOTORS “Victory ts Our Business! 


PLANES * PLANE ENGINES * TANKS * DIESEL ENGINES * TRUCKS * GUNS * AMMUNITION 


AND MORE THAN 2,000 OTHER ITEMS OF ARMS AND EQUIPMENT FOR OUR ARMY AND NAVY 














These, too, are fighting flags of freedom . . . In ever-increasing 
numbers, flags like these fly over America at war. 
They are symbols of the strength of a free people, 


aroused in spirit, united in purpose. Battle flags 


of Victory today...they are won by the energy 


and skill that will build a better world tomorrow. 





WE 


SERVICES OF RCA WHICH 
HAVE WON OUR COUNTRY’S 
HIGHEST WARTIME AWARDS 


Army-Navy “‘E” flags awarded to: 
RCA Victor Division, Camden, 
N. J., January, 1942—with two 
stars for continued excellence. 
RCA Victor Division, Harrison, 
N.J., August, 1942—with one star 
for continued excellence. 
Radiomarine Corporation of 
America, New York Ciry, Sep- 
tember, 1942—with one star for 
continued excellence. 

RCA Laboratories, Princeton, 
N. J., May, 1943. 

Maritime Commission ‘‘M’'’ Pennant 
and Victory Fleet Flag awarded to: 
Radiomarine Corporation of 
America, New York City, Feb- 
ruary, 1943. 





@ Radio Corporation of merica 














War. News from the battle fronts told of 
successes in all areas. Soviet armies swept 
forward in the Orel region below Moscow 
in a strong counteroffensive. In the South 
Pacific, U.S. forces crept closer to the air 
base at Munda and Allied treops captured 
the New Guinea base at Mubo, near the 
Japanese strongholds of Lae and Salamaua. 
Italians received an ultimatum from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt Prime Minister 
Churchill to surrender before bombs 
rained destruction on their land, as Axis 
troops retreated inland in Sicily. 


and 


Production. Lagging war output was re- 
ported on the home front, hewever. War 
Under Secretary Pattersen said June eut- 
put declined for the second 
month and that a hard road was ahead for 
industry and labor if 1943 goals are te be 
met. The schedule for the next six months: 
aircraft, 61 per cent to go; ordnance, 59.6 
per cent; Signal Corps, 67.9 per cent: En- 
gineers, 65.1 per cent; Chemical Warfare, 
68.9 per cent: Transportatien, 62.1 per 
cent; Quartermaster, 44.8 per cent; Medi- 
cal Corps, 38.2 per cent. 


successive 


Gasoline. Official statements about the 
East Coast gasoline supply continued to 
conflict. OPA Administrator Prentiss M. 
Brown was optimistic, said prospects were 
good and that the pleasure-driving ban 
should be lifted as soon as possible. Such 
optimism was branded as 
by Petroleum Co-ordinator Ickes, who said 
military demands still left the supply situa- 
tion precarious. War Mobilization Director 
Byrnes is looking into the matter. 


itd ° ° ” 
mischievous 


Patents. Terms on which American man- 
ufacturers can use enemy patents held by 
the Alien Property Custodian were liberal- 
ized. Beginning August 1, licenses may be 
obtained for a flat payment of $15 for each 
patent. Hitherto, fees were $50 for a single 
patent, plus $5 for each related patent. 

Purpose of the new rule is to hasten the 
use of enemy-owned patents in American 
industry and to ease the path of small 


The March of the News __ 


manufacturers who may want to use them. 
The Alien Property Custodian now holds 
40,000 patents or patent applications. In- 
formation about them can be obtained 
from the Custodian’s office in the Field 
Building, Chicago. No patents are for sale. 


Construction. Relief for congested war 
centers is promised by Maj. Gen. Philip 
B. Fleming, Federal Works Administrator, 
through use of funds made available by 
Congress. Topping the list of projects are 
water works, sewers and hospitals, to be 
followed by schools, streets, and recreation 
centers for service men. Also planned are 
expanded child-care and ether community 
services and some $50,000,000 in needed 
reads. Work on the Inter-American High- 
way in Costa Rica, road and bridge build- 
ing on the Alaska Highway are scheduled to 
go forward with FWA funds. 


Widows’ pensions. President Roose- 
velt signed a bill raising pensions of sol- 
diers’ widows to a flat $50 a month. Wid- 
ows under 50 years formerly received $38: 
those over 50 years, $45. The measure ap- 
plies to veterans of the World War, the 
Boxer Rebellion in China, the Philippine 
Insurrection and Spanish-American War. 


Re-employment. Federal agencies were 
notified by the Civil Service Commission 
that former employes, discharged from the 
services, must be restored to comparabk 
jobs. Even temporary employes may return 
to temporary jobs if they exist. 


Clothing. Measures to avoid clothing 
rations were announced by WPB Chair- 
man Donald M. Nelson, who reported that 
textile supplies were adequate to fill all 
reasonable needs of civilians. Major ele- 
ment in the program is a voluntary agree- 
ment tradesmen to refrain 
“scare” advertising, and to hold sales only 
when clearances are genuinely needed. Con- 
sumers are to be urged to buy only when 
necessary and producers are expected to 


among from 


maintain current record levels of output. 
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Maybe 


He had waited anxiously for this mo- 
ment. Then, early one morning, his in- 
structor hopped out of the Boeing PT-17 
Kaydet and casually waved this young- 
ster off on his first solo. 

He felt a chill, a sinking wave of un- 
certainty, and then excitement . . . the 
exultant climactic realization that “This 
is it!” He shoved the throttle ahead and 
for the first time in his life lifted up into 
the sky . .. on his own! 


When he climbed out of the sturdy 
trainer, he glowed with expansive pride. 
He was a flier now, and gloriously happy. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + 


. 
THE TERMS “*FLYING FORTRESS** AND 


STRATOLINER 


he’s your boy 


If you had been there, you’d have 
seen him give his Boeing Kaydet a 
friendly pat. For, like all fliers, he feels 
a real affection for the primary trainer 
that first lent him wings. 


If your son, or brother, or that boy 
from down the street, is now in the Army 
or Navy flying services, chances are that 
he, too, received his first flight instruc- 
tion in a Boeing designed and built air- 
plane. For more Army and Navy pilots 
have gotten their initial training in 
Boeing primary trainers than in any other 


primary training planes. Boeing has 


ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 


THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 


delivered, all told, more than 7000 ex- 
pertly engineered, soundly constructed 
Boeing Kaydets to the United Nations. 


Boeing Kaydets are built at Boeing’s 
plant in Wichita, Kansas. Not as spec- 
tacular as their big brothers, the Flying 
Fortresses,* they are, nonetheless, built 
to the same unyielding standards of 
design, engineering and manufacture. 


Boeing products have always exceeded the 
claims advanced for them. True today, it 
will be equally true of any product tomor- 
row ... if it’s “Built by Boeing” it’s bound 
to be good. 


BOEING 








OF 


TOMORROW 


in THE PRR ES OF TODAY 





A New Industry Comes Out of the Woods 


Plywood, the structural material of the future, takes to 
the skies today. Planes of many types are now being made 
of plywood, superior in certain characteristics even to 
fine steel or aluminum. 

With war-time expansion of plane production, Fairchild 
foresaw shortages in the light metals. Research and en- 
gineering development of plywood at Fairchild were given 
a great stimulus. New data and new techniques were de- 
veloped, made possible by recently perfected adhesives. 
Plywood craftsmanship jumped ahead many years in a 
few short months. 

By a patented Fairchild process, known as DURAMOLD, 
layer-on-layer of wood, laid cross-grain and permanently 
joined with special resins under heat and pressure, may 
now be molded into single and multi-curved structural 
surfaces of consistently high quality. 

DURAMOLD possesses some distinct advantages over metal 
aircraft surfaces. It is more fire-resistant. It makes lighter, 
stronger planes; the rigid DURAMOLD shell is its own 


BUY U. S. WAR 


BONOS 


support, eliminating the need for a great clutter of internal 
stiffeners, bulkheads, and other reinforcing members neces- 
sary in thin metal construction. It does not wrinkle nor 
buckle in the airstream, as does a metal surface. There 
are no non-flush rivets, as no rivets are required. Thus, it 
is smoother in the air . . . horsepower is not handicapped 
by increased “drag.” The plane can fly faster, is more 
maneuverable and has greater lift and range in the field 
of high-speed performance. 

Production of DURAMOLD structures in spars, flat 
pieces, and complex curved surfaces is now concentrated 
within the aviation industry. Its purposes are 100% the 
purposes of war. But, when victory is won, the techniques, 
facilities and craftsmanship of a new industry can and 
will be applied to a multitude of peace-time products. 

DURAMOLD, another example of those Fairchild achieve- 
ments which put the “touch of tomorrow in the planes 
of today,” is available to all “priority” manufacturers. 
Write for free illustrated booklet. 


AND STAMPS 


AZ=TAIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 


Ronger Aircroft Engines Division, Farmingdole, |.! . Feirchi'd 4'rcroft Div 


tion, Hogerstown, Md. . . . Burlington, N. C, . 


Duromold Division, New York, N.Y. 
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NOWSG VAL Washington, D. C. 


This war may be far less costly in men and materials than appeared earlier. 
It may move faster, end sooner, cost far less in lives than calculated. 

To show why this is likely to turn out to be true..... 

Africa was taken at a cost that was far under estimates. 

Sicily is being taken with unexpectedly small losses of men and materials. 

Italy is highly vulnerable to low-cost air and naval assault. 

Air attack on Europe is at a cost in planes and pilots within estimates. 

Losses of men and material to submarines now is much under estimates. 

Naval losses in fighting Japan are far lower than calculated. 

Air losses against Japan likewise are far below the calculated losses. 

So: The official view that this war might cost millions of U.S. casualties; 
that it might cost a million lives; that there is no limit to the volume of war 
equipment that will be needed to win, now may have to be revised. 

Not that there are not very large losses to come. There are. The real 
fight has hardly started. But: Key positions, key bases already have been taken 
with a minimum of loss. Germany has been seriously weakened in Russia. Japan 
now is being weakened by attrition, by slow but sure pounding at sea and in the air. 

The result is very favorable for our side. 
































Low_ losses to date are a basic factor in the war outlook, in trends at home. 

Unless there is an unexpectedly adverse turn in events..... 

1. Army expansion soon will end. Army demand for men then will center on 
replacements alone. However: Navy still wants about 1,000,000 men. 

2. Any general draft of fathers slips more and more into the background. 

3. Industry's man-power pinch may grow only moderately more intense. May 
never get to the point where a draft of labor becomes a necessity. 
" 4. Army and Navy both will be equipped earlier than expected; will be ready 
it for full-scale offensive operations before long. For example: All reports tell 
d of immense stores of munitions backing up in Africa. Use of those munitions, to 
e date, is not as great as expected. The Pacific supply job is less well along. 
d 5. This war should be over within a reasonable time. 

The stage of war preparation, first of war production, then of moving men 
it and munitions into position, is very far along. The stage when the enemy feels 
: the impact of this vast U.S. effort lies just ahead. There will be much action. 























It is important to understand the part that air power is playing in this. 

It's the airplane, the American conception of strategic bombing, that made 
Sicily so much softer than expected. It was the airplane that softened Germans 
for a quick North African surrender, that eased the way to Pantelleria. 

But: In each instance, air power must be coupled with land and sea power to 
bring a decision. Air strategists do not dispute that. They do not contend that 
the airplane is the answer to everything. They just contend that proper use of air 
power can reduce the job for land and sea forces, can cut losses sharply. 

That contention appears more and more to be borne out by events. 

; It is very important to keep the airplane's potentialities in mind when the 
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NEWSGRAMM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


time comes for postwar settlements; when there is a determination of who can have 
air bases and where. Air bases of the future will have as much significance as 
naval bases of the past in determining the degree of a nation's security. 

Both Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill are very much alive to this fact. 





Now as to the course of the war itself..... 

In Sicily: A cleanup is expected inside of two weeks or a month. 

In Italy: Italian people are inert, rather helpless; are probably to face 
much punishment before the German hold can be broken. 

In Sardinia, Corsica, Crete, Rhodes: Developments are expected. 

In Germany: Air attack from Britain Soon can be supplemented by air attack 
from Corsica, maybe from Northern Italy. New regions will be under fire. 

In the Balkans: Air attack on transport, on Rumanian oil, isn't far away. 

In Russia: The 1943 German offensive attempt seems to have failed. The big 
question now is whether Russia herself feels strong enough to take the offensive. 

That's the situation in the European war. It is highly encouraging. 

And: Everything goes well to date in the more limited Pacific war action. 














At home, the official warfare is to be criven underground; is to be removed 
from the public view by White House orders. Battlers hereafter lose their jobs. 
Yet: The basic problem of overlapping authority, of absence of any clear 
line of power and reSponsibility still remains in many fields. There is likely 

to be continued inner sparring for position and argument over authority. 

Mr. Roosevelt, however, has shown his willingness to be toush by shearing 
away power from two of Washington's most powerful individuals, Henry Wallace, 
the Vice President, and Jesse Jones, the Federal Loan Administrator. 

There is this further point to note: 

The President is turning more and more to astute politicians for top-rank- 
ing administrative jobs. Leo Crowley has handled some of Mr. Roosevelt's hardest 
political assignments. He will work quietly as Director of Economic Warfare. 

Mr. Byrnes in the top War Mobilizirg job, Mr. Vinson as Economic Stabilizer, 
Mr. Brown as Price Administrator, Mr. Jones as Food Administrator, all are former 
politicians, former members of Congress who have felt the public pulse. 

So: The President is entering the home stretch of his third term surrounded 
with a group of administrators who should know what they can and what they cannot 
Go in regimenting the public. For top-ranking jobs he is selecting not the New 
Dealers and not businessmen, but rather men who are proved politicians. 

Whether this trend has implications for 1944 is not yet clear. 

















These draft trends should be noted.....In the local boards: 

Single men, deferred as “necessary men," are tending more and more to be 
drawn into service. Boards are proving less lenient than in the past. 

Youths reaching 18 now face guick classification and induction. 

Deferments for farm labor are not running as high as estimated. Single men 
and non-fathers among married men are not getting the blanket deferment that many 
had expected. Farmers may face a rather heavy call after the 1943 harvest. 

Thus: Draft of pre-Pearl Harbor fathers is further deferred. Only fathers 
now subject to draft are those in specific "“nondeferrable" jobs. 











In some of the other fields..... 

Milk rations, if they come, probably will be limited to a few local areas; 
may be carried out on a voluntary basis through milk distributors. 

Egg rationing might be forced, but it would be an immense task. 

Gasoline rations in the East probably will not be increased until 1944. 
Mr. Ickes does not agree with Mr. Brown that they could now be increased. 
Meat, even beef, should become rather abundant in the months ahead. 














See also pages 18, 23, 50. 
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Where business 1s 


Ata time when laughter is really needed, radio has 
created prodigious laughter in the homes and bar- 
racks of America. For this service, thank American 


business, which uses comedy as a sales tool. 


It is a very simple and effective tool. The advertiser buys a 
period of time on the air, hires a capable dispenser of hu- 
mor, and his sales story gets an inside track direct to his 
customers. 


Smiles and chuckles. laughs and roars. do more than attract 
an audience for his program. They establish a friendly re- 
lationship, create a loyalty . . . they sell him and his product 


with the effectiveness of a smile and a personal handshake. 


Now how does this benefit our listeners . . . Mr. and Mrs. 
America? On the NBC Network, for example, America’s 
tadio-minded advertisers present such stars as Jack Benny, 


These services are among the benefits 
of the American system of free radio... 


a laughing matter 


Bob Hope, Charlie McCarthy. Fanny Brice. Red Skelton, 
Bing Crosby. Kay Kyser. Eddie Cantor. Fibber McGee and 
Molly—and dozens of other entertainers who are fun-makers 
to the nation. 


Although NBC operates only six stations, 137 indepen- 
dently owned stations are able to broadcast this finest of 
entertainment because they are associated with the National 


Broadcasting Company. 


And at no cost to the listener because the advertising rev- 
enue pays the bills. 


Private enterprise not only supports radio—to give America 
the world’s best free entertainment; it also makes it possible 
for networks and local stations to be independent and non- 
political. And that is why free radio, operated for the peo- 
ple as a private enterprise, is a protector of America’s 


greatest freedom . . . of speech. 


THE NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 
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Patapar Substitutes 
For Oiled Silk 


Although the biggest role of Patapar* 
Vegetable Parchment is protecting 
foods, it has other jobs in other fields. In 
hospitals, for instance, Patapar substi- 
tutes for oiled silk as a protective cover- 
ing for wet dressings. 


Shrinkage Reduced 
In Boiled Hams 


Meat packing houses prevent needless 
loss when cooking hams by first wrap- 
ping the hams in 
Patapar. This not 
only increases the 
yield, but also re- 
sults in better fla- 
vor and appearance. 
Patapar is used be- 
cause of its ability 
to withstand boiling. 





Tested in boiling water 
Patapar remains strovy 


Ice Is Freezing Wet 
But Patapar Can Take It 


You can freeze Patapar in ice, and when 
thawed out it re- 
mains firm and 
strong. This char- 
acteristic gets Pat- 
apar many jobs 
helping package 
frozen foods. 


Is There 





An Idea 
In This For You? 


EXECUTIVES: Patapar’s unique char- 
acteristics may suggest a way that it 
can be helpful to you. It is insoluble, 


g¢rease-resisting, odorless, 
tasteless, boilproof. For 
full information write on 


| This | 
| product | 


protected : is 
by >>} your business letterhead 
Patapar| - ‘ . 
« outlining in detail the 
“— application you have in 
Look for this mind. 
Keymark on 
food wrappers Kee. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 

West Coast Plant: 340 Bryar 

Branch Offices: New 


t St.. San Francisco 
York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 





YOU CAN use your allotments of steel, 
copper, or aluminum to replenish your in- 
ventories if you used inventory stocks to 
fill orders. The WPB makes this allowance 
to manufacturers in interpreting Con- 
trolled Materials Plan regulations. 


YOU CANNOT attack federal rent- 
control regulations as denying due process 
of law if a decision of a federal district 
court is upheld. The court rules that the 
federal rent regulations are not invalid as 
a denial of due process, or as taking prop- 
erty without just compensation. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as 
times get a direct allotment of controlled 
materials from WPB if you are working on 
Class A products on the CMP list. Direct 
allotments can be made if subcontractors 
fail to receive allotments from their cus- 
tomers in time to permit full use of other 
CMP allotments. 


a subcontractor, some- 


YOU CAN expect to be protected from 
loss in canning leading vegetable items. 
War Food Administration has announced 
support prices at 95 per cent of canners’ 
net ceilings for tomatoes and tomato prod- 
ucts, sweet corn, snap beans, lima beans, 
beets, carrots and green peas. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now determine the amount 
of deductions that will be allowed for tax 
purposes when your concern contributes to 
an employes’ pension plan. The Treasury 
has issued regulations on this point of the 
tax law. An important ruling is that total 
benefits to be 
ployes shall not be proportionately greater 
than the benefits to be received under the 
Social Security Act by employes not in- 


received by covered em- 


cluded in a company pension plan, 
*% * 


YOU CANNOT always deduct, for tax 
purposes, the amount of depreciation on im- 
provements made in a leased property by 
the person or firm who formerly leased the 
\ federal circuit court so holds 
in one case involving a tax-free reorganiza- 
firm did not 
its predecessor’s liabilities under lease. 


property 


tion, where the new assume 


News -Lines 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT ; 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisic 










YOU CAN now manufacture 
grades of rayon hosiery. Office of } 
Administration, in revising its hog) 
price regulations, permits the manufaet 
of sheerer stockings. 








* * * 


YOU CANNOT export checks, d 
bills of exchange or other financial inst 
ments to countries with which trap 
tions are blocked by Treasury order, J 
Treasury also is imposing restrictions 
the importation of financial instrume 










YOU CAN expect lower wholesale py 
for lettuce and cabbage. OPA has ro 
hack the price of lettuce by app 
mately 25 per cent and the price of ¢ 
bage by approximately 50 per cent. 










YOU CAN, perhaps, get an adjustm 
in processors’ prices for dressed po 
from a regional price administrator, 
has authorized regional administrators 
make such adjustments in their localities 









* * * 


YOU CANNOT manufacture electri 
welding equipment after July 27 unles 
you have specific WPB approval. Purpos 
of restriction is to utilize all idle welding 
equipment before new is manufactured. 


‘ , 
YOU CAN, as a farmer, get the coppe t 
wire you need by applying to your County ] 
War Board for a copper wire allotmen! 
certificate. WPB thus eases the procedur 
by which farmers can obtain needed wire 


: f 

YOU CANNOT expect the War Labor ( 

Board to grant a wage increase to you 
workers in one area in order to bring thos 

wages up to levels paid in another area 

In a case involving automobile worker 


the Board holds that workers in New York 
are to be paid, generally, 5 cents an how 
less than workers in comparable jobs 
the Detroit area. 

* * 


YOU CANNOT, under WPB order, hod® 
more than a 30-day inventory of fires for 
new vehicles. 








Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings ° 


M . ss der 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider § 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Taz UNirep STATE 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic materia! 
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They struck oil on the ceiling 


The special oils used for cooling 
metal cutting tools are excellent if 
they would only stay in the machine. 
But they don’t. They form a fine mist, 
rise in the air, envelop the shop in 
an “oil fog’’. 

Lighting fixtures are coated, their 
efficiency reduced. Oil drips from the 
ceiling, floors get slippery and lead 
to accidents. Electrical insulation is 
damaged. Fire is an ever-present 
hazard. 


Oil mist is an industrial headache. 
Attempts to remove it by mechanical 
air conditioning methods have been 
only ten to fifteen per cent effective, 
and require expensive replacement of 
conditioned air throughout the shop. 


Westinghouse engineers tackled the 


problem and found the right answer. 
"Registered trade-mark 


Westin 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 


Using pREcIPITRON*, the Westinghouse 
electric air cleaner, they designed units 
that can be attached to an individual 
cutting machine or used in connection 
with a group of machines. 

Oil mist is drawn away from 
machines before it has a chance to 
reach the air—more than ninety per 
cent of all oil particles are removed. 
The oil that formerly dripped from 
ceilings is now reclaimed for use. 

Thus another industrial problem has 
been solved through the application 
of electricity. Westinghouse engineers 
are constantly co-operating with engi- 
neers in all types of industries on similar 
problems. This is W.E.S. at work. A 
service available to you for the asking. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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IS. BeBe vce”. 


TINGHOUSE 
SNGINEERING 
DERVICE 


A nationwide corps of engineers 
offers you electrical and produc- 
tion experience gained through 
years of working with your in- 
dustry. 

In addition to engineering help 
on specific industry problems in- 
volving electrical power, these 
men can give you assistance on 
these other vitaliy important 


. activities: 


Product development: engi- 
neering of equipment to meet war 
requirements. 


Maintenance: help in making 
existing equipment serve better, 
last longer. 

Rehabilitation: redesigning 
and rebuilding obsolete equipment 
for useful service. 


Material substitution: adapt- 
ing available replacements for 
critical materials. 

W.ESS. is available to all indus- 


tries. Put it to use today on your 
production problems. 


ac 
4. vo 





ABOUT NEW 


(The new withholding tax and the high- 
er cost of living are causing many salary 
earners to wonder about their chances of 
getting a raise. Some will find the way 
open for salary increases despite the Gov- 
ernment’s “hold-the-line” rules on pay. In 
certain cases employes can get raises with- 
out prior approval from federal agencies 
that control pay: in other cases the Salary 
Stabilization Unit of the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue or the War Labor Board is 
giving specific approval for individual in- 
creases. Many employes are asking about 
the rules for salary increases and how to 
go about asking for a raise.) 


First: What are the main arguments that 
can be advanced in asking your boss 
for a raise in salary? 


Merit and quality of work, increased pro- 
duction and length of service are likely to 
receive consideration as a basis for a raise 
in salary. Also, if vou have been promoted 
or have been shifted to a more important 
job with greater responsibilities, you prob- 
ably would have eround for seeking an in- 
crease in pay. 


If your employer has in existence an estab- 
lished schedule for salary increases in such 
cases, or has obtained Government approv- 
al for such a schedule since Oct. 27, 1942, 
he may be able to give you a raise with- 
out further approval by the Government. 
Some companies are getting approval from 
the Treasury Salary Stabilization Unit or 
from the War Labor Board for schedules 
and rates of salary increases. This makes it 
possible for these companies, without fur- 
ther approval, to give raises to employes 
who meet certain specified requirements. 


Would the higher cost of living be con- 
sidered ground for asking for an in- 
crease in salary? 


It might be a factor in consideration of 
your case, but it probably would not be 
enough of a reason by itself. In asking your 
employer for a raise, you should be ready 
to back up the higher-cost-of-living argu- 
ment with other specific reasons why your 
salary should be increased. This would 
mean a better chance of getting the raise. 


In the past, the Salary Stabilization Unit, 
as well as the War Labor Board, has kept 
an eye on the “little steel” formula in con- 
siderating requests for approval of pay in- 
creases. This formula is designed to hold in- 
creases to not more than 15 per cent of 
pay levels of Jan. 1, 1941. But this does 
not mean that all salaries can be raised 15 
per cent above those levels. Nor, on the 
other hand, does it mean that a person who 
has been jumped, through several promo- 
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eve Been Asked: 


RULES FOR SALARY INCREASES 


tions, to a much higher position, would 
be ineligible for an increase of more than 
15 per cent of his salary on Jan. 1, 1941. 


Can your employer ask the Government 
to approve a raise in a special indi- 
vidual case where merit, promotion, 
etc., are not the main factors involved? 


Yes. He can ask the SSU or the WLB to 
approve a salary increase in an individual 
case where he thinks a raise is deserved. 
But approval must be obtained before the 
increase goes into effect. A ruling in such 
a case can be made by the field office of the 
proper salary-control agency for the re- 
gion involved. 


The Salary Stabilizauon Unit, which op- 
under the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue, has jurisdiction over pay in- 
creases for salaried employes who receive 
more than $5,000 a year and for executive, 


erates 


administrative and professional employes 
who receive less than $5,000 a year and are 
not represented by a labor organization. 
To come under the Unit’s jurisdiction, an 
executive must receive more than $30 a 
week and an administrative or profession- 
al employe must receive more than $200 
a month. All other salaries are under juris- 
diction of the War Labor Board. 


If you work for a small concern, do you 
have a better chance of getting a 
raise? 

In some cases this is true, so far as Gov- 
ernment regulations are concerned. In 
virtually all cases the rules governing in- 
creases in salaries do not apply to employ- 
ers of eight or fewer persons. But you still 
have to convince your boss that you should 
get a raise. 


Suppose you have been learning a new 
job and have shown a general im- 
provement. Would that entitle you to 
ask for more salary? 

Raises sometimes are approved for work- 

ers who have completed satisfactorily a 

course of training. If your employer has in 

effect an established or Government-ap- 
proved schedule for such raises, he may 
be able to grant an increase in salary with- 
out specific approval from the Government. 

However, in many cases employers must 

get approval from the Salary Stabilization 

Unit or the War Labor Board before giv- 

ing such -raises. 


There also are cases where salaries may be 
increased on the basis of increased produc- 
tivity under incentive plans. Such raises 
do not require approval if they are in ac- 
cordance with a salary agreement or sal- 
ary rate schedule that was in effect on 






Oct. 27, 1942, or that has been approve 
by the Government since that date, 


What about overtime work? fs thy 
ground for an increase in the pay ¢ 
salaried employes? 


The Commissioner of Internal Reveny 
recently issued new rules for making oyer. 
time adjustments in pay of certain gl. 
aried employes under his jurisdiction, Thy 
rules are limited in scope, but, if you ay 
in such a classification as supervisor ¢ 
foreman, they may pave the way for yo 
to get an increase in salary for overtime 


Under the Commissioner’s program, tly 
overtime rates drop proportionally as ad. 
justments are made in higher-salary brack 
ets. Thus the highest salary that mig 
require such an adjustment would get th 
lowest overtime rate. Your employer woul 
have to get approval from the SSU unles 
he had a regular overtime-payment pla 
in effect on Oct. 3, 1942, with no change: 
in the plan, rates, hours, ete., since tha 
date. The WLB also considers requests fo: 
approval of overtime pay for certain 
salaried employes under its jurisdiction. 


Can a person get a raise if he already 
has received one increase in salary 
since the salary-stabilization program 
was established? 


He may be able to if he can present suf 
ficient reasons why he should get another 
raise. But the “little steel” formula is : 
strong influence in holding pay down t 
certain levels. Also, objections may lk 
raised on the ground of too many increases 
in a certain period of time. The WLB 
recently tightened the restrictions on in 
dividual salary increases that can be mate 
without the Board’s specific approval. Al- 
so, promotions or reclassification of jobs 
must be bona fide and clearly defined, and | 
not merely new titles and labels, to get} 
Government approval for corresponding 
increases in salary. 


While both the Salary Stabilization Uni 
and the War Labor Board are considering 
many requests for approval of raises, this 
does not mean that the gates are down 
for a general flood of increases. Cases art J 
considered individually, and sometimes the 
rulings of the two agencies are not parallel 
because of varying conditions and factors 
But many decisions in individual cases are 
constantly crystallizing the attitude and 
policies of the agencies. Furthermore, small- 
er pay checks that result from the new 
withholding tax are likely to bring to em- 
ployers an increase in requests for salary 
raises, thus calling for a new series of rul- 
ings by the SSU and WLB, 
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“That Yankee gun 4 
they load on Sunday 
for the rest 


| ae 
. eWeek! 


“a These cynical and war-weary words 
nigh were a Confederate soldier’s description 
- of a famous weapon of the Civil War. 
inles It was the Henry Rifle — a Yankee 
pla answer to a national emergency, back in 
re the days of muzzle-loaders. 

ts fo Benjamin Tyler Henry, the gun’s in- 
ortain ventor, was considered one of the great- 
” est gunsmiths of the 19th century, and he 
-— helped to found the fame of Jones & 
alory Lamson in the early days of American 
gram industry . . . while the gun, in turn, com- 
menced the fame of a great American 
company as the first of the world-famous 


line of Winchester Repeating Rifles. 


* * * 





suf 
other 
18 3 
mn te 
y be It was on a Sunday that America 
ease: looked up from the tragedy of Pearl 
ke: Harbor and asked her industries for a 
mac Yankee gun — Today, Jones & Lamson 
I. Ak machine tools and engineering are. again 
Ayer helping to produce many Yankee guns 
get such as this world has never seen before. 
nding | And after the war is over, our engi- 
neers and service men will play an 
Unit } equally important part in helping in- 
c dustry to convert to peacetime produc- 
pn tion ... when new companies and 
2g art products will once more stem from the 
— men and the machines of America’s old- 
ctors est machine tool company. Call upon 
es are Jones & Lamson, now! 
and 
small- 


nen . Universal Turret Lathes . Fay Automatic Lathes . Automatic Thread 


pret ‘ D Grinders . Optical Comparators . Automatic Opening Threading Dies 


of rul- 


~ : ; JONES & LAMSO MACHINE CO., SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S.A. 
EWS ji woke: Profit-producing Machine Tools 








They have to be 


to get where they are! 


In good light or bad .. . operated 
by experienced weighmen or 
novices ... weighing all kinds of 
commodities ... Fairbanks Print- 
omatic Scales have proved to the 
world that they have what it takes! 
They eliminate human errors, 
speed up weighing operations, and 
provide a PRINTED record show- 
ing what was weighed, who 
weighed it, and when. 

Fairbanks Scales have proved 
their reliability through their 113 
years of service. Each part, care- 
fully designed for its specific func- 
tion and built with precision, 
guarantees your incoming, outgo- 
ing, and processing weight opera- 
tions. 

The Printomatic records the cor- 
rect weight automatically, prints it 


on aroll tape, weigh ticket, or com- 
bination of both, or on gummed 
tickets. Adaptation of Fairbanks 
Printomatic Scales to weighing 
problems, simple or complicated, 
is practically unlimited. Why not 
investigate what these scales cando 
for you? Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Fairbanks Printomatic Conveyor Scale 
eeps printed record of piecework in 


foundry. 


= oe 


~ 


pe WY 


enon, 


A Fairbanks Printomatics recording 
meat shipments to retailers. Each of 
221 different kinds of meat is given a 
designating number. 


Fairbanks Coal Mine Car Scale with 
Printomatic weighs mine cars in mo- 
tion, protecting employer and miner. 


Fairbanks Portable Dial > 
Scale with Printomatic weigh- 
ing and printing records of 
meat to retailers. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


DIESEL ENGINES | WATER SYSTEMS ON 

PUMPS FARM EQUIPMENT ee 

MOTORS STOKERS Qi CG S 
GENERATORS AIR CONDITIONERS ( ct 

RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


SCALES 
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HIGH LIVING STANDARD | 
DESPITE WAR’S DEMANDS 


Forebodings of Real Hardships for Civilians Prove Groundless 


Equal distribution of 
scarce commodities 
is the chief problem 


This country is demonstrating an ability 
to supply the largest war machine in his- 
tory, and, at the same time, to keep civil- 
ians comfortable by peacetime standards. 
Early forecasts that the war would force 
severe sacrifices by civilians are not being 
borne out. Instead, signs multiply that 
civilians are going to have plenty to eat 
and to wear and to use for enjoyment. 

This does not mean that civilian short- 
ages are to end. Scarcities are to be ex- 
pected in some foods, in some types of 
clothing, in many household items, but 
these shortages are developing more from 
rising demands than from falling supplies. 
Civilians, with more money in their 
pockets, want more goods than can be 
made. The outlook, however, is that there 
will be no hardship for American stay-at- 
homes in this war, if supplies are distrib- 
uted evenly. 

The over-all picture is this: About 30 
per cent fewer civilian goods are being 
produced now than were turned out last 
year. Almost all of this decline is due to 
a drop in products like vacuum cleaners, 
radios, electrical appliances and other ar- 
ticles. Civilians, however, stocked up on 
these items before production was cur- 
tailed. Clothing, textiles, shoes and food 
are being produced at a rate that equals 
last year’s and exceeds prewar levels. 

Meanwhile, the Office of Civilian Re- 
quirements, under Arthur D. Whiteside, is 
preparing to demand a greater civilian 
share of the country’s manufactured goods. 
And there are indications that his re- 
quests, in large part, will be supported by 
War Production Board Chairman Donald 
Nelson. 

WPB already has allotted more steel for 
farm machinery and farm tools, and has 
given farmers more copper wire. Increased 
production of cutlery and baby strollers 
is approved. More repair parts for auto- 
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mobiles and more material for hand tools 
are being made available. Supplies for 
building repairs are being provided. 

Another sign is that the U.S. Army and 
the armies of our Allies are being equipped 
rapidly. War plant construction has 
slowed almost to a halt. Tool orders are 
falling off. The Quartermaster Corps needs 
fewer uniforms and shoes, less kitchen 
equipment and food in the next six months 
than were delivered in the last six months. 

The arms program, itself, may shrink. 
No reduction is in prospect for aircraft 
or ships, but the tank program already has 
been cut back. Cutbacks also are possible 
in field equipment, guns and ammunition. 
The fact is that, to date in this war, this 
country’s losses in men and equipment are 
far below original estimates. If this pat- 
tern of battle continues, more plant capaci- 
ty can be diverted to civilian supplies. 


At the moment, retailers are in the mid- 
dle of a boom. Total sales in June were 
made at an annual rate of $62,500,000,000 
—an all-time record—while wholesale 
sales, representing frequent transactions 
among middle men, were running at $99,- 
200,000,000. Price rises account for much 
of this increase, but customers are getting 
about as many goods as they got last year 
and more than in 1939 or 1940, neither of 
which was a depression year. 

Retail inventories now stand at $5,972,- 
000,000, down by $1,500,000,000 from peak 
of a year ago. This forecasts a decline in re- 
tail sales in the months ahead, but nothing 
so sharp as to indicate actual scarcity. 

In more detail, the outlook for civilian 
supplies follows: 

Food. Total food supplies are sufficient 
to provide adequate diets for civilians and 
meet military and Lend-Lease require- 
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ments. Next year’s food program calls for 
planting of 380,000,000 acres, an increase 
of 16,000,000 acres over this year. This 
promises insurance against hunger. 

Meat. Current meat shortages in various 
parts of the promise to ease. 
Hogs and cattle are on farms in record 
numbers and will move to market in in- 
creasing volume in the weeks ahead. If 
Canadian grain can be hauled in, the meat 
supply should increase even more than 
the present record levels. 

Canned goods. Civilians are to get 70 
per cent of next year’s canned vegetables, 
which will provide more than the prewar 
average, and 53 per cent of the canned 
fruit, which is slightly less than prewar. 
The future tuna fish catch is to go to 
civilians and the salmon catch is better 
than last year. Glass containers are being 


country 


provided for pork and beans, a prepared 
food that almost has vanished from civil- 
ian tables. 
Coffee. 
rations to 


Prospects are for more liberal 
coffee drinkers. Coffee sup- 
plies are back to normal and an improved 
shipping situation promises to keep de- 
liveries at high levels. 

Sugar. The same situation applies in 
sugar as in coffee. Rations may become 
so liberal that the restrictions will be un- 
noticed. 

Eggs and poultry. The supply of eggs 
and poultry is estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to continue at the 
present record levels in the next 12 months. 

Butter. Rations on butter and other 


fats are expected to continue to be tight. 
Butter supplies are expected to drop as 
the demand for other dairy products rises. 

Clothing. Supplies of wool and cotton 
textiles are abundant. Clothes will not be 
rationed unless civilian runs develop. Mili- 
tary orders have passed their peak, and 





WAR DOLLARS: No hardship for stay-at-homes 
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restrictions on the use of wool have been 
removed. However, customers will have 
to forego bargain sales for the duration of 
the war. The trade has agreed to stop prac- 
tices that tend to overstimulate buying. 

Shoes. Supplies and inventories of shoes 
are considered ample for civilian needs. 
Army orders are dropping off, which may 
allow increased production for civilians. 
However, there is a temporary shortage 
of hides, due to delayed slaughtering. 

Furnishings. Some household items are 
becoming scarce. This is true of both 
wooden and metal furniture. However, 
substitutes are appearing in abundance 
and over-all sales of furnishings are be- 
ing maintained near peak levels. 

Household appliances. These products 
nonexistent. Electrical ap- 
pliances are particularly short and many 
are beginning to wear out. Office of Civil- 
ian Requirements is asking for a step-up 
in parts production, particularly for me- 
chanical refrigerators, and may urge re- 
sumed production of electric irons and 
washing machines. Any increase in civilian 
output will take place first in this field. 

Personal supplies. OCR also is planning 
to recommend substantial increases in the 
production of safety pins, hairpins, razor 
blades, hand tools and home hardware, 
which have been getting scarce in recent 
months. The argument is that these items 
use very small amounts of raw materials 
and contribute greatly to comfort and 
morale. 

Tires. Output of synthetic tires is ex- 
pected to be in full swing sometime next 
year. Prospects are that civilian needs 
may be met in 1944. 

Gasoline and oil. Continued shortages 
are in prospect for the East Coast, owing 
principally to growing military demands. 
The only relief for tight rationing of gaso- 
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line and fuel oil in this area appears to be 
in increased deliveries by sea. 

The principal limiting factor in adequate 
supplies for civilians and the armed scry- 
ices is the labor supply. Controls over the 
supply and distribution of raw materials 
are improving, but the Department of 
Labor notes that the total working force 
now stands at 1,500,000 persons below a 
year ago. 

The major problem in the year ahead 
thus lies in more efficient management and 
distribution of workers. Persons must be 
assigned to jobs where they can contribute 
most, and managers and supervisors have 
the task of maintaining peak production 
with fewer skilled hands. 

Right now, industries that provide sery- 
ices to the public are hardest hit by the 
labor shortage. These include restaurants, 
repair shops and, particularly, laundries 
and dry cleaners. 

In war centers, laundries and cleaning 
establishments have closed their doors to 
new customers and are curtailing their 
services to old Workers in 
these industries have been relatively low- 
paid, and the workers have been attracted 
to better-paying jobs. In many localities, 
War Manpower Commission officials are 
designating laundries and cleaners as es- 
Office of Civilian Re- 
quirements is pressing the War Labor 
Board for higher wages and the Office of 
Price Administration for higher prices to 
meet wage bills. The general labor situa- 
tion, however, indicates that service in- 
dustries will continue to be short-handed. 
This promises considerable inconvenience 
to some families and many war workers. 

In most other respects, the outlook for 
civilians is growing brighter. Wartime 


customers. 


sential, and the 


threats of severe belt-tightening have al- 
most vanished. 
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WAR SUPPLIES: Orders are beginning to fall 
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HOW OUR SUBSIDIES WORK 


Outlay of $485,000,000 a Year Would Save 


Roll-back as one of four 
types of payments made by 
Government to check prices 


The average American family today is 
enjoying the benefits of a roll-back in the 
cost of living. This roll-back, in the form 
of a cash subsidy to processors, may be 
saving the average family as much as 30 
cents a week, if everything has worked ac- 
cording to plan. 

In order to provide this saving of 30 
cents a week for a family of four, the 
Treasury will pay out approximately $485,- 
000,000 in the year that began July 1. 
At the same time, industries affected will 
be required to make elaborate reports to 
the Government and will find it necessary 
to open their books to Government in- 
spectors. This means another extension of 
Government policing of the intimate de- 
tails of private business. 

Enjoyment of the roll-back benefits has 
come to the American family only after an 
intense struggle. Involved in this struggle 
was an outright revolt by Congress against 
the White House. There was a presidential 
veto, involving a long analysis of the need 
for this subsidy to stem the rise in living 
costs. Hard feelings developed on both 
sides to an extent that is causing Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to be concerned. Mr. Roose- 
velt is beginning to call in individual mem- 
bers of Congress to try to smooth ruffled 
feelings. 

The whole fight was over that 30-cents- 
a-week roll-back. Now that the fight is 
ended, there is some doubt about whether 
the cut in cost of living amounts even to 
as much as 30 cents a week. That saving 
is based on what is supposed to be a reduc- 
tion of 5 cents a pound in the cost of but- 
ter and of an average reduction of 3 cents 
a pound in the cost of meat. A family of 
four would use one pound of butter a week 
and about eight pounds of meat. 

However, the same new law that gave 
American families their price roll-back al- 
so placed restrictions on any enforcement 
of grading requirements. By altering 
grades, it may be that some retailers could 
deny consumers the full benefit of the roll- 
back, even if the price ceiling against which 
the roll-back is measured actually is en- 
forced. There is more and more question 
concerning the effectiveness of price law 
enforcement, and it is very possible that 
large numbers of families have not real- 
ized the 30-cents-a-week saving for which 
the White House fought so hard. 


The fact is that officials 
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BUTTER ROLL-BACK 
Does the public know which side... ? 


fought hardest to force Congress to ac- 
cept a price roll-back now are not so sure 
that the roll-back is the main answer, or 
even an important part of the answer to 
the nation’s problem of inflation. They are 
exploring some of the other types of sub- 
sidies now in effect to find if there is a type 
that than the roll-back to 
meet their needs. 

Four types of subsidies, aimed at af- 
fecting price, now are in effect. These sub- 
sidies will amount to an estimated $1,067,- 
000,000 in the year that began July 1. 
They take the following form: 

Price roll-backs. Roll-backs in the price 
of meat and butter, as previously reported, 
are scheduled to cost $485,000,000, with 
$400,000,000 going to meats and $85,000,- 
000 to butter. This money is to be paid out 
to meat packers and to creameries on the 
basis of detailed reports to the Govern- 
ment on processing and sale of meat and 
butter. 

Incentive subsidies. This type of sub- 
sidy is to be given more attention. The 
Government today, through the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp., buys parts of many crops 
at one price, reselling at a lower price and 
absorbing the loss. This type of operation 
is being carried on in wheat, coffee, cocoa, 
sugar, cheese, fluid milk, corn, dry beans, 
peas and canned vegetables. CCC often 


comes closer 


Family 30 Cents a Week 


assures growers a definite price of a prod- 
uct. If the market does not offer that 
price, CCC buys and stores, and then 
feeds the product to market at a lower 
price where necessary. Thus, corn sup- 
plies held by the Government now are be- 
ing released to livestock feeders and to in- 
dustry. The same is true of wheat and cot- 
ton and other products. On the basis of 
present plans, this type of indirect sub- 
sidy will cost $165,000,000 in the present 
fiscal year. 

Critical and strategic materials. A va- 
riety of subsidies now are paid out to as- 
sure markets for and transportation of coal 
and copper and oil and other products. 
Government pays a subsidy for mining of 
high-cost copper, tungsten and other min- 
erals. It subsidizes rail transport of gaso- 
line and fuel oil to the East. It does the 
same for sugar and coal. The cost is esti- 
mated at $323,000,000 for the new year. 

Ocean shipping. Government subsi- 
dizes shipping and shipping insurance to 
the extent of $94,000,000 a year. 

The more they think about it, the more 
the Government’s planners are impressed 
by the possibilities of expanding the use 
of the incentive type of subsidy. At the 
same time, they are less and less impressed 
by the roll-back of prices as a practical 
means of subsidizing the cost of living. 
There is a long experience, extending back 
for more than 10 years, with the method of 
Government purchase of commodities at 
a fixed price and the resale of these com- 
modities at a lower price. 

However, large-scale use of incentive 
subsidies can involve the outlay of very 
great amounts of money. Then there is the 
further fact that, if Government is to un- 
derwrite the terms on which a crop is to 
be sold, guaranteeing a price to growers, 
it may insist upon strict terms for the 
grower. 

One idea of present planners is that, if 
incentive subsidies are to be used more 
widely, farmers who benefit from those sub- 
sidies should be required to enter into 
definite contracts with the Government, 
agreeing to grow specific acreages of specif- 
ic crops in return for the benefits that they 
receive. In this way, the Government could 
be assured of a rather firm control over 
the nation’s food-producing plant. At pres- 
ent there is no such control, with each 
farmer going his own way. 

In all of today’s planning, the price roll- 
back, for which Mr. Roosevelt fought so 
hard, figures very slightly. More wide- 
spread use of that type of subsidy seems 
improbable. 
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What Conquest of Italy 
Would Mean to the Allies 


Economic Liabilities Outweighed by Country's Strategic Importance 


Occupation as test of 
United States training 
in military government 


The troubles of 47,000,000 war-weary 
Italians soon may be deposited on the 
doorstep of the United States and its allies. 
Until recently, some officials have been 
arguing that plans for invasion of Italy 
should be abandoned in order to avoid tak- 
ing on such a headache. 

But the Roosevelt-Churchill ulti- 
matum means Italy has no choice but to 
surrender or be knocked out of the war. 
Allied officials assert that, whether she 
fights or yields, her ultimate defeat and 
occupation by Allied forces are sure. In 
Sicily, the invasion is on and advancing. 
As fast as Italian territory there is occu- 
pied, the responsibility for government 
passes to Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower as 
Allied commander in chief. Whenever 
Italy surrenders, General Eisenhower and 
the military governors he designates will 
have the job of running Italy. 

Along with their expected victory, the 
Allies will take over a host of economic 
and political troubles. A question arises as 
to whether the Allies will find Italy an as- 
set or a liability. People are asking just 
what the U.S. may be getting into in Italy. 

Crisis in Italy. Italy is in a crisis. Her in- 
dustry is impoverished. Many war plants 
are bombed out. Other factories are shut 
down for lack of coal. Large numbers of 
unemployed and homeless persons are 
adrift and helpless. People are short of fuel, 
clothing, medicines. Black markets flourish. 
Prices are soaring in a severe inflation. 

Italy is seething internally. Captured 
Italian commanders do not pretend to see 
hope in her military situation. Troops of 
the American Seventh Army under Lieut. 
Gen. George S. Patton, Jr., are fighting like 
veterans. The British Eighth Army is liv- 
ing up to its fame. The Italian fleet is di- 
vided, with the two parts hiding in north- 
ern waters on opposite sides of Italy. All of 
Southern Italy is proclaimed a war zone. 
Mussolini has crushed groups and killed 
men who might lead revolt. The Germans 
have sent Gestapo agents and troops to 
keep Italy under the German thumb. 

Whenever General Eisenhower takes 
over, he will meet new crises. Defeated, all 
their empire lost, the Italian people will be 
face to face with the fact that Mussolini’s 
war has been a disaster. The Fascist regime 


now 
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will be smashed and the officials fleeing. 
There will be no healthy opposition party 
to take over civil duties. Puppet govern- 
ments are not wanted by the Allies. 

Hence, this war’s first experiment in Al- 
lied military government of defeated na- 
tions is on the way. The United States and 
Britain have been getting ready for this 
job. American Army officers have been 
training in the School of Military Govern- 
ment at Charlottesville, Va. They have 
been working closely with British officers in 
England and in North Africa, no doubt 
on plans to govern Italy. But the job they 
are preparing to take over bristles with un- 
solved problems. One problem will be how 
and when and under what auspices Italy is 
to be restored to civil government. But that 
is a problem for the end rather than the 
beginning of a job of military government 
that may last for years. 

Americans in Italy. American soldiers 
in Sicily are finding themselves in pleasant 
country, no doubt reminding some of them 
of Southern California. Groves of olives, 
lemons, oranges and tangerines grow on 
the hillsides. This time of year, goats and 
sheep graze high in the mountains. There 
are vineyards, potato patches, neat rows 





PATTON ON A HILL 
Sicily was a spectacle 


of vegetables, melons and fields of maca- 
roni wheat. The agriculture is primitive, 
with little farms, no real livestock industry, 
and cattle used more for draft animals 
than for milk or meat. 

As invasion progresses northward, Amer- 
icans will see why Germany has not staked 
vast armies and huge supplies on defense 
of Italy. Only three trunk railroads extend 
the length of the Italian boot. Only eleven 
lines come into Italy from neighboring 
countries to the north. Italian transport de- 
pends heavily on coastwise shipping lines. 
The whole Italian transport system thus is 
vulnerable to bombing, and the ports and 
railroads now are getting it. Italy herself 
cannot supply large armies, and these can- 
not be supplied from outside. Hence Italy 
is a trap for her defenders. 

Italy’s auto, airplane, textile and other 
plants are concentrated mainly in the 
North. The richest agriculture area also 
is in North Italy’s Po Valley, producing 
bread wheat, rice, sugar, potatoes, dairy 
products, hogs and vegetables. The ques- 
tion remains as to the gains and losses 
to the Allies from invasion. 

Economic gains. The Allies will be able 
to obtain considerable fresh fruits and 
vegetables, olive oil, cheese and _ wine. 
But, as to food, Italy is not self-sufficient 
even in peacetime. All in all, the Allies 
stand to gain little. No vital economic 
loss will be inflicted on Germany. 

Economic losses. With only minor eco- 
nomic gains from invasion, the Allies stand 
to assume heavy economic responsibilities 
in Italy. Three-fourths of her coal is im- 
ported. This has meant 1,000,000 tons of 
imports a month from Germany. Now 
England will be the apparent possible 
source. Italy must import big quantities 
of iron, steel, cotton, rubber, lumber, oil, 
copper and other metals if her industries 
are to be kept going. Her farmers need 
seed and fertilizer if more food is to be 
grown. Ten or twelve cities are reported 
in outright need of relief. U.S. relief sup- 
plies already have begun moving into Sicily. 

The Allies, therefore, are going to run up 
against major problems in Italy. One will 
be what to do about the black markets. It 
is said that much food can be pulled out of 
these markets and into legitimate trade 
channels if American products that are 
favorites with Italians can be made avail- 
able—American cigarettes, for instance, 
or American needles and thread. 

The Allies will have to make the impor- 
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tant decision whether jus. enough raw ma- 
terials are to be sent to keep Italy alive, 
or whether ships and supplies can be spared 
to give her the much larger quantities 
needed to start an economic revival. 

On balance, the economic disadvantages 
of taking over Italy far outweigh the 
economic advantages. A question arises as 
to what military factors led to the Allies’ 
decision to invade. 

Military costs and gains. It will be a 
long time before the military costs of the 
Italian campaign can be totaled up. Thus 
far the costs in lives and injuries of Allied 
soldiers are smaller than had been ex- 
pected. The saving is due to careful plan- 
ning and good teamwork among the mili- 
tary branches. Much economy of life also 
is due to strategic bombing in advance of 
land invasion. 

But, if the ultimate military costs are 
unknown and uncertain, the military gains 
from invasion are so clear and important 
that they might prove to have decisive ef- 
fects on the war with Germany. 

The fall of Italy would break up the 
German-Italian alliance. The neutral world 
and wavering nations among Hitler’s satel- 
lites would see that Allied victory as de- 
cisive. Allied control of the whole Medi- 
terranean would be assured. In North 
Italy, the Allies would have air bases 
within bombing range of Silesia, Czecho- 
slovakia, and other areas where Hitler is 
hiding his vital war industries. Air war on 
Germany would be intensified. 

In the Balkans, the effects of Italy’s 
downfall would be profound. Germany’s 
whole Adriatic flank would be exposed. 
Already, in Yugoslavia, an army under 
Gen. Draja Mikhailovitch, the Chetnik 
leader, is waiting to join forces with an 
Allied drive. With the Balkans already 
weakening, such a drive, if timed to co- 
incide with another land invasion through 
Greece, might throw the whole Balkan 
region to the Allies. 

On the Russian front, a chance would 
be created for the Russians to push their 
counterdrive against the Germans, just 
now beginning, to great lengths. The whole 
rear of the southern end of Germany’s 
line would be weakened. The Germans 
might be driven out of the Ukraine and 
back into Germany. 

So, summed up, the military advantages 
of invasion of Italy are so great as to out- 
weigh by far the economic and _ political 
disadvantages. 

The final phase. The downfall of Italy, 
whenever it comes, will be a signal to the 
people of this and other countries that 
the war in Europe has entered its final 
phase. The end of the fighting then can- 
not be so very far away. The Allies’ prob- 
lems of military rule, just now beginning 
to confront them in Italy, then will be 
hearer as applied to Germany’s other al- 
lies and to Germany herself. 
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ECONOMY RECORD OF CONGRESS 


Cut of $266,100,000 From Budget Requests During Present Session 


Increases in some items. 
Coalition of blocs in slashing 
funds of New Deal agencies 


Congress came to Washington in Jan- 
uary intent upon slashing Government ex- 
penditures for civilian purposes. The re- 
cent elections had increased Republican 
and anti-New Deal voting power, and the 
economy bloc estimated that, finally, it 
had the strength to do some cutting. 

Now, the appropriation bills have been 
voted, and Congress is off for a summer re- 
cess. This offers an opportunity to cast up 
accounts and see what the economy drive 
accomplished. 

Actually, not much money was saved. 
The amounts requested by President 
Roosevelt were reduced by less than 3 per 
cent. Moreover, a number of the larger 
reductions were incidental to the congres- 
sional revolt against several executive 
agencies, and not entirely the result of an 
urge for economy. 

Such savings, in addition, were offset 
by numerous appropriations that exceed- 
ed the President’s estimates. Let’s see, in 
more explicit terms, what the slashes, ad- 
ditions and consequences were. 

Budget cuts. Some savings were made by 
abolishing two New Deal agencies, which 
were unpopular politically. Conservative 
Congressmen opposed them primarily be- 
cause these agencies were considered to 
represent New Deal extremes. 

National Youth Administration. NYA 
had sent some young men to college and 
provided vocational training for others. Mr. 
Roosevelt wanted $58,800,000 to keep the 
agency going another year. Congress gave 
him, instead, only a new sum of $1,500,000 
with which to wind up NYA’s affairs. 

The saving was $57,300,000 for this 
year. It should be remembered that, with 
the agency abolished, similar savings in 
years to come are involved. 

National Resources Planning Board. 
NRPB had just presented a plan for 
“cradle-to-the-grave” social security, and 
for postwar industrial and social readjust- 
ments. Conservative Congressmen consid- 
ered its trend socialistic. The saving was 
only $1,400,000. 

Other cuts were made, in part at least, 
because the agencies involved had made 
political enemies. This was particularly 
true among the civilian war agencies. 

Office of Price Administration. OPA had 
been embroiled for months with Congress, 
and particularly with the strong congres- 
sional farm bloc. Its appropriation was 
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slashed from an estimate of $177,300,000 
to $155,000,000, a cut of $22,300,000. 

Office of War Information. OWI was 
accused of tinkering with domestic poli- 
tics. Its funds were cut from $47,300,000 
to $33,200,000. Most of the slash of 
$14,100,000 came from funds for OWI’s 
domestic branch. 

War agencies in general. Other war 
agencies felt the economy ax, too. For 
these agencies, as a whole, appropriations 
were $2,911,700,000 instead of $3,060,900,- 
000 asked by the President, a slash of 
$149,200,000. 

Besides these things, there were cuts that 
involved the row between Mr. Roosevelt 
and the farm bloc, and concerned the lat- 
ter’s effort to substitute higher farm 
prices for payments from Washington. 

Farm incentive payments. A requested 
$100,000,000 for this purpose was refused 
by Congress. 

Parity -payments. No parity payments 
for 1943 and 1944 crops were approved. A 
total of $170,300,000 was voted to meet 
parity payment commitments on last year’s 
crops. This was $23,300,000 less than the 
Budget Bureau recommended. 

Farm Security Administration. FSA 
funds were slashed from $97,500,000 to 


$60,000,000 for rehabilitation loans and 
from $40,000,000 to $20,000,000 for admin. 
istration, a total saving of $57,500,000, 

Agricultural Adjustment Agency. AAA 
was voted $30,000,000, slightly more than 
half of what it requested. Most of the 
money saved, or $25,000,000, was appro. 
priated, however, to maintain State and 
county agricultural war boards, in an ef. 
fort to decentralize AAA. 

Other cuts. Other cuts were mostly 
small. They included $2,900,000 for the 
Department of Labor, $7,000,000 for the 
Post Office Department and $18,800,000 
for the Social Security Board. 

There you have a listing of the principal 
reductions. Now, what about additions 
to the budget? 

Additions to the budget. The additions 
were numerous and sometimes substantial, 

War Food Administration. WFA got 
$25,000,000 not listed in the original 
budget. 

Interior Department. Secretary Ickes’s 
Interior Department got a net increase of 
$22,400,000, including $16,100,000 for the 
Reclamation Bureau, to bring more land 
under cultivation, and $7,400,000 for the 
Bureau of Mines. 

Nurse training. The Federal Security 
Agency was voted $41,400,000 more than 
the budget requested, for training nurses 
under the Public Health Service. 

The Treasury. The Treasury, faced with 
new and broadened tax-collection problems, 
was given an additional $13,900,000. 

In sum total. The net effect of these 
slashes and additions was: 

President Roosevelt asked for $9,- 
371,500,000, exclusive of war appro- 
priations. 

Congress granted him $9,105,400, 
000. 

The saving was $266,100,000. 

That was the total effect of the economy 
drive. 

In general, cuts were achieved only by 
a coalition consisting of the economy bloc 
and some group seeking to restrict the 
funds of an agency it disliked. In the case 


of unpopular agencies, the two groups vot- | 


ing together could muster a majority. The 
economy group alone was unable to do 80. 
Such was the course of the appropriation 
bills all the way from Chairman Clarence 
Cannon’s House Appropriations Commit- 
tee to final passage. 

The savings achieved look minute when 
compared with the totals involved. They 
become microscopic when set alongside 
the $110,396,299,014 that the session vot- 
ed for all purposes. 
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UNLOCK DITTO POSSIBILITIES ! 


PRODUCTION, PAYROLL,PURCHASING, ORDER-BILLING 


“DITTO SPEEDS OUR DELIVERIES A FULL 
WEEK ON PARTS PRODUCTION!” 


— CHAIN BELT COMPANY 


Speed! Dependability! Error-proof accuracy!—these are 
the essentials of war industry. 

Ditto Business Systems are unlocking boundless oppor- 
tunities for speeding production, purchasing, payroll, 
order-billing—in large plants and small, geared to war 
production! 


Today, scarcely a ship, combat plane, tank, giant glider 
— or block-busting bomb is speeded to the front without 
| the efficient aid of Ditto! 
ly by | Ditto eliminates retyping, releases countless hands for 
iy other needed skills—does the work faster, better, more 
om economically! 


s vot- Write TODAY for free samples of Ditto Systems which 


. The can serve you in every plant operation! 
do 80. 


jation 
arence J 
mmit- PAYROLL— Obtain all records from one single writing! 


PRODUCTION—Save up to 36 hours getting orders into the shop! 


when PURCHASING—Get raw materials into your plant 10 days faster! 


= ORDER-BILLING—Eliminate 90% of all typing! 
ngside 
1 vot- 


DITTO, INC. 
Trade Mark, Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off 
- 684 SOUTH OAKLEY BLVD. © CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
EWS Business Systems MANUFACTURERS of BUSINESS MACHINES and SUPPLIES 
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Little Giants 


These, too, are Baldwins. These Whitcomb diesel-electrics, 
products of a Baldwin subsidiary, look small but they pack 
a lot of power—power enough to move long lines of cars 
in railroad yards and around industrial plants—move them 
with speed and economy. 

Today, Whitcombs are helping to win a war by handling 
raw materials and finished products in shipyards, ordnance 
depots, mines and steel mills. Still other Whitcombs are 
hauling supplies at the fighting fronts. To keep these goods 
moving is the most important job in the world today. 

This is only a part of the Baldwin story. Divisions and 
subsidiaries of this century-old locomotive builder are 
manufacturing a great variety of products. Army tanks, 
ship propellers, hydraulic presses, testing equipment and 





in Industry 


diesel engines are but a few of the more important ones. 


When victory comes, many of these same Baldwin prod- 
ucts, and others that are new, will help to build a better 
peace-time world. 


All 


TAE BALDWIN 


' BALDWIN 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co. 


Ya Baldwin serves the Nation which the Railroads helped to build 
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OUR AID TO GENERAL GIRAUD: 
BASIS OF POLICY TOWARD FRENCH 


Military Considerations Dominant in Allied Dealings with Leaders 


Emergence of Committee 
of National Liberation 
as the ruling power 


Gen. Charles de Gaulle is losing his fight 
for the political backing of the British and 
American Governments. Gen. Henri Hon- 
ore Giraud is moving up as the military, 
but not the political, commander of the 
French. And in the background, all but 
hidden by the dust of controversy, is an 
agency that is going ahead steadily with 
the management of French affairs. 

In England, which has backed Gen. de 
Gaulle, and in America which supported 
Gen. Giraud, the arguments run almost as 
hot as they do among Frenchmen. To de 
Gaulle adherents, Gen. Giraud is a succes- 
sor to Admiral Darlan, the Vichyite. To 
Giraud men, Gen. de Gaulle is a stubborn 
political adventurer who may be anything 
from a Fascist to a Communist. 

The French Committee of National 
Liberation is the instrument chosen by 
the Allies to bring some clarity and de- 
cision into the controversy. It will not get 
the unqualified indorsement of this coun- 
try as an agency that speaks with the 
voice of France, capable of taking over the 
impounded French resources. Only an 
agency chosen by the French people in a 
free election can get that. But this Gov- 
ernment will work with it as an emergency 
agency until such an election can be held. 

The atmosphere in which the Commit- 
tee works is filled with such bitterness as 
to be felt in America. Supporters of Gen- 
eral Giraud are called Vichyites. The 
American Government is assailed for 
backing him and for its earlier policies 
which put Admiral Darlan in power in 
North Africa. The bitterness grows as Brit- 
ish support for General de Gaulle dwindles. 

Actually, what the two governments are 
looking for is an agency that can bind all 
Frenchmen together into a common cause 
against the Axis. Neither government 
wants to tie itself to the political fortunes 
of any one Frenchman. Both would like to 
bury partisanship until the war is won. 
They are elevating General Giraud be- 
cause they are convinced his only aim is 
to fight at the head of a French army and 
that he has no political ambitions. Gen- 
eral de Gaulle is slipping, not necessarily 
because British and Americans are con- 
vinced he does have political aspirations, 
but because he is so unbending and un- 
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compromising as to be unable to bring all 
Frenchmen around him. He is splitting 
the French into factions so hotly divided 
as to cause talk of civil war. 

The Committee of National Liberation 
represents a deep middle ground of French 
feeling. It speaks for elements as far apart 
as the Vichyite and the French Commun- 
ist. Patriotism holds it together in the face 
of the wrangling that goes on around it. 

Disposition of the Martinique affair was 
an evidence of the working arrangement 
between this country and the new French 
Committee. After Admiral Georges Robert 
stepped out of command in Martinique, 
the Committee chose Henri Hoppenot, a 
former French Minister to Uruguay and a 
member of Gen. Giraud’s military mission 
to this country, to take over. The State 
Department agreed to the selection. It said 
the agreement was not to be construed as 
affecting the status of the Committee. 

The cochairmen of the Committee, 
General Giraud and General de Gaulle, 
already have discovered that they are not 
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presiding over a group of “yes” men. The 
Committee is capable of exercising its own 
mind. Experienced French observers say 
that it excels in character and ability any 
French cabinet in a generation. 

In the group are Jean Monnet, banker, 
former Deputy Secretary of the League of 
Nations, supply specialist; Rene Plevin, 
businessman, former head of the French 
Purchasing Mission in the United States; 
Henri Bonnet, former assistant to M. 
Monnet at Geneva; Adrien Tixier, labor 
leader and specialist in social insurance; 
Rene Meyer, public works expert; Maurice 
Couve de Murville, former Inspector of 
Finance; Andre Diethelm, former assist- 
ant to the Minister for Colonies; Gen. 
Georges Catroux, colonial administrator 
who served in Algeria, Syria and Indo- 
China, and Andre Philip, teacher of law 
and economics and later a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies. They reflect all 
shades of political opinion. 

Both of the French generals are repre- 
sented on the Committee. Each helped in 
the selection of its members. The net re- 
sult was an amalgamation of French po- 
litical opinion. General Giraud brought to 
the Committee men whom General de 
Gaulle could not have reached even if he 
had bent far enough to have asked them. 
Gen. de Gaulle brought men from among 
the Fighting French who could not have 
been persuaded by Gen. Giraud to serve. 

On the Committee of National Libera- 
tion are men who left France to work with 
General de Gaulle rather than have any- 
thing to do with a capitulation to the 
conquering Nazis. There are men who 
wanted nothing to do with the British 
because they felt that Britain might have 
done more to save France. And there are 
hard-headed French realists who were dis- 
posed to work out a living arrangement 
with even such bitter facts of life as the 
Nazis. All have seen the Nazis beaten in 
Africa and have seen the power being 
thrown against them in the streams of 
men and equipment that have flowed 
across Africa to Sicily. They look forward 
to the day when a French army marches 
again beneath the Arc de Triomphe. 

The fact that many of these men have 
held back until they had more than words 
and a dream to tie them to the Allied 
cause is an added reason for bitterness to 
the de Gaullists. 

General de Gaulle had no proof in 
1940 that the Allies would win. France 
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was falling. England was ripe for invasion. 
There talk of moving the British 
Government to the colonies. The General 
was a stubborn leader of a forlorn cause. 
He was a symbol of French resistance. 

At a time when many a Frenchman 
coupled Britain with the fall of France, 
General de Gaulle was a living exponent 
of French faith in Britain. He urged the 
French to rally there. As time passed, he 
became the British link with the French 
underground. 


was 


The British supplied him with a radio 
outlet, furnished him with funds to main- 
tain the Free French movement (later 
known as the Fighting French) . Publicity 
played upon him. His popularity among 
the French grew. His followers linked his 
name with that of Joan of Arc. Their ad- 
herence approached religious fervor. The 
General had not been vaccinated against 
such a contagion. He began to think of 
himself in the third person, to himself be- 
came “Le Generale de Gaulle.” 

To the British, he became little less com- 
promising than he was to Vichy French- 
men. After Syria had been taken over, 
some British said it was as hard to get con- 
cessions from him as it would have been 
from the Vichyites. The British got the 
idea that his personal political ambitions 
were growing. 

The Joan of Are point of view did not go 
over very well with them. They had fought 
the real Maid of Orleans. And General de 
Gaulle, just across the Channel from Ger- 
man-occupied France, was adopting the 
same tone toward them that M. Clemen- 
ceau, backed by a mighty French empire, 
might have used in 1918. 

One explanation is: Frenchmen who 
blamed the British for their difficulties 
suspected that he was a tool of the British. 
He had to be tough to down this suspicion. 
But the stubbornness of General de Gaulle, 
alienating many of his countrymen, set 
both this country and Britain in search of 
a method of unifying all French. 

For Africa, another Frenchman had to 
be chosen. General de Gaulle and the Brit- 
ish had been beaten off once in an attempt 
to take Dakar. Americans picked General 
Giraud. But he wanted nothing to do with 
the British. The submarine that picked 
him up for his escape from France was 
captained by an American. He was to be 
the French military leader. But Admiral 
Darlan showed up before General Giraud 
arrived. He came to Algiers to visit a sick 
son. The Admiral was used to save Ameri- 
can lives in the invasion. The French offi- 
cials would obey his orders. They would 
not have obeyed those of General Giraud. 

General Giraud yielded his claims to 
command during the Darlan complica- 
tions. The Admiral, himself, had few illu- 
sions*as to how long his own power would 
last. Once he wryly remarked that, when 
the Americans had squeezed him dry of 
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usefulness, he would be thrown away like 
a lemon rind. His assassination by a 
Frenchman was a tragic solution to an 
awkward situation. 

The strength of General Giraud in the 
present situation lies in the fact that 
Americans and British are convinced that 
he is, single-mindedly, a soldier. When he 
goes in to dinner, he does not walk. He 
marches. For relaxation, he reads military 
history. He dislikes politics and prefers to 
handle problems in the peremptory fashion 
of a soldier. 

It took a vast amount of persuasion and 
argument to gain Gen. de Gaulle’s co- 
operation in the creation of the Committee 
of National Liberation. Gen. Giraud yielded 
six of seven points in dispute. The one point 
he insisted upon was command of the army 





THE MONUMENT: Free Frenchmen will again march beneath Arc de Triomphe 
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THE MEN: Fighting Frenchmen now know the Nazis can be beaten 


and a seat on the Committee. Even then 
Gen. de Gaulle did not yield until Prime 
Minister Churchill, in a table-pounding ses- 
sion with him, threatened to take away Brit. 
ish funds and radio facilities if he did not. 

The breach between General de Gaull 
and Allied officials has widened since. The 
British are trimming down their support 
They have closed the Fighting French 
weekly publication in London. Even a hint 
that the General might be arrested has 
been heard. 

Individuals do not matter so much to 
either government now so long as the Com- 
mittee can act. The visit to this country of 
General Giraud was handled by the Army 
Every effort was made to play down puli- 
tics. The Frenchmen inside France have 
not yet been heard from. 
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Consult your insurance agent or broker as you would your doctor or lawyer 


Case No. 1-B-3524) 


Robber makes off 
with payroll 


It was an unhappy payday for 
the employees of the dress 
manufacturing concern when 
the robber held up the book- 
keeper and made off with the 
$2,140.49 payroll. But thanks 
to payroll insurance, the con- 
cern suffered no loss and the 
employees received their pay. 
Crime usually increases during 
a war. Are you _ protected 
against such losses? 
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Would you 
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UNITED 


trust this man ? 


(Case No. 199,267 from U. S. F. & G. files) 


A southern real estate company trusted him. And 
why not? He was secretary of the concern... 
employed for over 15 years . enjoyed an irre- 
proachable reputation . . . was married and had 
several children. Yet he embezzled nearly $30,000! 
Fortunately he was bonded through U. S. F. & G., 


so his company was spared financial loss. 


Appearance, reputation, background provide no 
absolute clue to character. The only sure protection 
against embezzlement losses lies in insurance, and 
when an insurance company is willing to write 
fidelity bonds covering your employees that is a 
tribute to their honesty and integrity. If your com- 
pany has not reviewed its bonding program in the 
light of today’s employment problems, we suggest 
that you do so at once. 


Illustrated on this page are other cases, showing 
some of the hazards that demand insurance protec- 
tion as a safeguard against financial loss. Your local 
U. S. F. & G. agent will be glad to make an audit 
of your present insurance program to help guard 
against wartime risks. He is one of thousands serv- 
ing communities great and small throughout the 
United States, its possessions, and Canada. Consult 
him today. 


US.F. &G. 


affiliate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: 
BRANCH OFFICES 


BALTIMORE, MD, 
IN 43 CITIES 





(Case No. 21-G-1326) 


Tire spins stone 
through window 


One moment the proprietor of 
the Pennsylvania store was sit- 
ting peacefully in his shop. . 

and the next, his display win- 
dow was shattered to bits. The 
cause: a stone kicked up by a 
passing car. The cure: plateglass 
insurance with U.S.F.&G. who 
replaced the window and saved 
the shopkeeper loss. Are your 
windows, glass doors, or dis- 
play cases similarly protected? 
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Fight Over Radio Controls: 
Censorship in the Offing? 


Fears of Industry That Supreme Court Decision 
Will Broaden Authority of FCC Over Broadcasting 


Congress move to limit 
powers of Government 
in regulation of programs 


A fight is shaping up over whether the 
Government shall have power to censor 
the radio programs that go into millions 
of American homes. This fight will center 
around an attempt in Congress to curb 
the power of life and death over the broad- 
casting industry now held by the Federal 
At issue is 
whether radio stations shall remain free to 
choose their own programs or whether the 


Communications Commission. 


Commission shall have power to say what 
can and cannot be broadcast. 

First stirrings of this fight were heard 
just before Congress adjourned for a sum- 
mer recess. But the real fight is expected 
to come soon after Congress reconvenes in 
September. At that time, hearings will be 
held on legislation defining the limits with- 
in which the Government regulators must 
stay in supervising the broadcasting in- 
dustry. This legislation is sponsored in the 
Senate by Senators Wheeler (Dem.), of 
Montana, and White (Rep.), of Maine, 
and in the House by Representative 
Holmes (Rep.), of Massachusetts. 

Up to now, there has been little Govern- 
ment interference with the type of pro- 
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grams that radio stations could broadcast. 
The one requirement was that programs 
be in good taste. But a recent Supreme 
Court has thrown a scare into 
the broadcasting industry, has brought a 
demand in Congress for a checkrein on 
the Communications Commission. Under 
this decision, the industry believes that 
the Commission has authority, if it chooses 
to use it, to tell a radio station what kind 
of music it can broadcast, what side of a 
political issue to discuss, or what phase 
of the day’s news to touch upon. 


decision 


The decision that has thrown the scare 
into the industry is the one in which the 
Court upheld regulations by the Communi- 
cations Commission limiting operations of 
the broadcasting chains. The Court said 
that the Commission had power under 
the law not only to supervise the traffic 
in radio, but to “determine the composi- 
tion of that traffic.” To the industry, the 
phrase, “determining the composition” of 
traffic, means that the Commission now 
has authority to deny licenses to stations 
whose programs do not please the Com- 
mission. 

This is a concept of regulation that irks 
some members of Congress and the indus- 


try. In their opinion, Congress did not 
intend that this Government agency 


should have any such far-reaching authori- 
ty over the type of entertainment or pub- 
lic discussion that goes out over the radio 
waves. All the present law says about pro- 
grams is that they shall not be obscene, 
that political candidates shall be given 
equal opportunity to express their views 
and that there shall be no Government 
censorship. 

The argument over radio control boils 
down to three points of view. On one side 
are those who favor unlimited competi- 
tion, with a minimum of regulation. On 
another side are those who favor Govern- 
ment ownership of broadcasting facilities 
as in Great Britain and some other coun- 
tries. And still another side favors a more 
middle-of-the-road policy under which 
Government would continue to police the 
industry but not to the extent of interfer- 
ing with freedom of speech by censorship. 
In more detail: 

Unlimited competition. Those holding 
this view believe that a radio station, like 
a newspaper, should be free to give only 
one side of a political or an economic ar- 
gument if it feels so inclined. They argue: 







If the opposition party wants a sounding 
board, let it start its own radio station. 

Nationalization of radio. This school 
of thought would put radio broadéasting 
in this country on the same basis as broad- 
casting in Britain, where the Government- 
owned British Broadcasting Co. has a 
monopoly of the air and where all pro- 
grams are Government-sponsored. 

This would mean an end to free radio as 
it is known in this country. For, without 
the aid of commercial sponsors, radio sta- 
tions and chains could not pay for the 
lavish and expensive programs that go on 
the air in this country. 

Middle-of-the-road view. This view is 
that radio should continue to operate with 
Government regulation, but with control 
limited to general supervision over abuses. 
This would carry with it an obligation on 
the part of stations to broadcast balanced 
programs, to remain neutral politically and 
to present both sides of a political issue 
fairly. This is essentially the view of many 
of those who are back of the Wheeler- 
White bill. They believe that this control 
can best be exercised by writing into the 
law just what the Communications Com- 
mission can and cannot do. 

Under the broad powers of the present 
communications law, the Commission 
can write any regulations that it 
feels are required to promote the public 
interest, convenience and necessity. Those 
who are alarmed at the Supreme Court's 
interpretation of the Commission’s pow- 
ers say that the sky now is the limit. 
Their fear is that, even though the present 
Commission may not exercise the power 
that it has over programs, a new Commis- 
sion some day might see fit to impose strict 
censorship. And, if that day comes, there 
no longer will be free radio in America. 


now 
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You KNOw the burden the war has u for us to accommodate others if 
j thrown on hotels in important cities. as we know a room will be available. 
Located in New York, Hotel Penn- Let us know as far ahead as pos- 
sylvania is often crcowded—sometimes * sible when you intend to check 
to capacity—with service men and out. This will put us in a better 
civilians doing important war jobs. position to accommodate other 
way toward making life easier for arrivals. 
We've got an important war your fellow traveler ...and you: : 
job, too. Our job...our duty ; Apply these ——— when — 
Reserve rooms well in advance. plan your next visit to New York. 
+--is to provide accommoda- * Make Hotel Pennsylvania reserva- You'll be helping your fellow traveler 
tions for as many of you busy tions as far ahead of your arrival as ...and he’ll be helping you. 
people as possible. possible. Write or wire—but be sure 
It’s 2 job that calls for the co-opers- you include an address so that we 
; tion of every el hade afte can reach you if NECESSATY. YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY 
every traveler. And so we offer i ; i 7 ; 
you a “golden rule” to follow... sim- Cancel unwanted reservations NEEDED FOR U.S. WAR BONDS 
ple suggestions that will go a long * promptly. It will make it easier 
THE STATLER HOTEL IN NEW YORK 
ee ‘ ; ees S . - : 
? Ne JAMES H. McCABE, General Manager 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- fey 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- fj 
At 
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w VOLUNTARISM VS. COERCIONISM . 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


There has been a significant “retreat” in the last few 
days in President Roosevelt’s policy toward labor con- 
troversies. Instead of condemning him for it, we 
should be commending him. 

It was announced, for instance, by Mr. Roosevelt 
himself at his press conference that he had found no 
way to “order” John L. Lewis and the United Mine 
Workers to sign a contract of labor peace in the coal 
fields. The War Labor Board, which had prescribed 
the terms of the contract, confessed that, while it had 
“directed” Mr. Lewis to sign, it had no power of com- 
pulsion. 

Concurrently, when the President was asked by 
correspondents why, when the War Labor Board had 
ordered an employer to sign a maintenance-of-mem- 
bership contract with unions, the Government had 
actually seized properties of the employer, Mr. Roose- 
velt answered that under the law he could seize a 
property but that he really didn’t want to do so. 

This means that at last the true background of the 
War Labor Board’s powers and authority has been 
penetrated and that the President himself recognizes 
the embarrassments that flow from unequal situations 
where the employer is coerced into signing a contract 
but the union is presumably free from any such com- 
pulsion. 

As matters stand today, the probabilities are that 
employers will not be coerced hereafter into signing 
contracts by seizure of their properties, and labor 
unions will not be compelled to sign contracts stip- 
ulated by any governmental agency. 

This may appear to be a “retreat” but, in truth, it 
is a healthy advance—a turn away from the processes 
of coercion to the instrumentalities of voluntarism. 
SMITH-CONNALLY pie most — influence in 
ACT A MILESTONE achieving this result has been 
IN LABOR POLICY the passage by Congress of the 
Smith-Connally law—the first 
constructive step in labor policy in many years. La- 
bor leaders are mistakenly condemning it. They are 
letting their emotions and prides get the better of their 
judgment. They see Congress reversing its trend of 
many years, during which it refused to pass any leg- 
islation except that backed by labor unions. Labor 
politicians think that because they dislike the psy- 
chological situation growing out of an apparent defeat 
at the hands of Congress the measure itself has not 
been in their interest. 
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But a closer and more objective study of the Smith 
Connally law will show that it goes no further tha 
the Railway Mediation Act—long acclaimed by laby 
—and represents a milestone in the relations be 
management and labor. Labor’s leaders really o 
to be cheering for the new law instead of misrepr 
senting its purposes before the public. Only last wee 
both the CIO and the AFL chieftains announced th¢ 
they were going to put their unions into politics 
1944 so as to help defeat the Senators and Represents 
tives who voted for the Smith-Connally law. ve 

This is bungling tactics and ca 
sll gg prove a boomerang. For if te bo 

American public, including tk 
OF REFORMS men in the armed services wh th 
have a vote, get the idea that labor is purely selfs by 
and puts itself above the Congress and reserves for it 
self the right to do as it pleases in wartime, an ant 
labor bloc may be created of such overwhelming mz 
jority in the next House and Senate as to sweep away lal 
some of the very desirable reforms which labor ha 
achieved in the last ten years after many decades df « 
futile battling in the lobbies of our national legislatur } 

The labor union leaders must perceive that whats 
at stake in the Smith-Connally law is the sacred prin 
ciple of voluntarism. Short-sighted critics on the em U 
ployer side, for instance, have drawn attention to tk © 
fact that the new statute lacks coercive penalties, a) 5! 
if the way to get cooperation in wartime is to pass?§ yy 
law involving compulsory labor. Mr. Roosevelt ¢. 
strayed from the principle when he came out for @ Di 
amendment to the Selective Service Law which wouli) 4 
have increased the age limits so as to permit the Gov}, 
ernment to put strikers under military jurisdiction—)) ,, 
a discrimination that is not justified under our Amer} g 
ican system. If age limits must be increased to obtatg p 
non-combatant soldiers for general war purpeas h 
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these limits should be increased for everybody ani 
not just for strikers. 

The labor unions, on the other hand, have beet 
quite willing to let the Government use for their bene 
fit the principle of compulsion whereby the War Le 
bor Board forces a maintenance-of-membership claus 
down the throats of unwilling employers when tht 
latter are told that if they don’t agree, their proper: 
ties will be seized by the President. 4 

This is not the way to build up trade unionism ® 
America. Samuel Gompers, for many years the pres 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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over in his grave if he knew that his successors actual- 
ly lean on the Government and join with it today in 
forcing American workers to accept membership in a 
particular union. The whole theme of Mr. Gompers’ 
argument for decades was that labor should be per- 
mitted voluntarily to organize without coercion or in- 
terference by employers or their agents. 

Congress, in the National Labor Relations Act— 
known as the Wagner law—went so far as to recognize 
“closed shop” agreements when they were the result 
of “voluntary” agreements between employers and la- 
bor organizations. But a contract signed under duress, 
with a governmental agency putting the gun of 
threatened seizure at the head of an employer, is not 
by any stretch of the imagination “voluntary.” 

Under the Smith-Connally law, there is, moreover, 
a provision which says that the decisions of the War 
Labor Board must conform to the National Labor Re- 
lations Act. This means, in effect, that if a mainte- 
nance-of-membership contract is not considered to be 
“voluntary,” it does not come within the National 
Labor Relations Act and hence no employer can be 
ordered by the War Labor Board to sign. 

LAW DECLARES There is at the moment much 
CONTRACTS MUST searching of precedents and dis- 
BE VOLUNTARY cussion among the legal experts 

of labor unions on that partic- 
ular point as they seek to find a loophole. The issue 
first arose when the Federal Ship and Drydock Com- 
pany at Kearny, N. J., declined to sign a contract or- 
dered by the Government because it contained a 
maintenance-of-membership clause believed by the 
company to be in violation of the Wagner law. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at the time asked the National Labor 
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Relations Board for an opinion. Its general counsel 
had to admit in his reply that no case had arisen 
which had permitted the Board to decide the question 
but that in his personal opinion it was lawful. 

A “personal opinion,” however, is not relevant 
where the language of the statute specifically forbids 
an employer from discharging employees on account 
of membership in a labor union unless a voluntary 
agreement has been signed. If the union and the em- 
Ployer do not agree voluntarily, therefore, an em- 
Ployer who discharges an employee for failing to pay 
dues in a labor union violates the Wagner law. 

} This is as it should be, for otherwise it would be a 





Refusal of the President to order signing of contracts in labor contro- 





yersies is a healthy advance because it places reliance on the 
principles of volition—Power of law only as a last resort. 


governmental power that would be compelling work- 
ers to join unions, and such a form of coercion is more 
in line with the forced-labor policies of the totalitarian 
states abroad than our American system. 
meme Son oe Se ee 
saa aman agreements have been or will be 
found practicable, but these 
agreements are usually most efficacious when they 
come about as a result of voluntarism on both sides. 

It will be asked, however, if the workers and man- 
agement do not agree and a strike results, can the 
Government afford to let its wartime production be 
impaired? The answer is not then merely the seizure 
of property but complete Government acquisition of 
the plant with the union also temporarily losing its 
privileges of the check-off and other attributes of its 
operation, just as the employer loses control of the 
property. In other words, the property and the union 
thereupon become a single facility of the United 
States Government, which, as an employer, in its de- 
partments and bureaus does not recognize the check- 
off or maintenance-of-membership or permit strikes. 
Thoughtful union leaders would pause a long time be- 
fore urging a property seizure if the Government were 
to deal with unions and management on the same 
basis once a seizure has occurred. 

The Smith-Connally law merely reaffirms an old 
principle when it imposes penalties on those who by 
concerted action bring about strikes against the Gov- 
ernment. The law does not say that an individual 
worker must work against his will or that he does not 
have the right to quit. For he retains that right ab- 
solutely. So, in its final analysis, the new law simply 
omits any power of coercion of labor unions or man- 
agement while properties are in private hands. It does 
provide a “cooling-off” period and the giving of 30 
days’ notice of strikes so as to permit mediation ma- 
chinery to be introduced in the hope of a settlement. 

We are tending toward more use of the principle of 
voluntarism and less use of the methods of coercion. 
This is a salutary development and is in line with the 
basic American conception that democracy can or- 
ganize itself for war without martial law on the home 
front. For our citizens have mobilized the dynamic 
energies of a free people believing not in the compul- 
sion of a master’s whip but in the welcome dictator- 
ship of a God-given conscience. 
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The Pictogram tells the story of what lies back of the 
growing confidence of the Allies that victory over Ger- 
many now is assured. One source of that confidence is 
the fact that, owing to the successes in Sicily, the Allies 
now can prepare to move along to new targets and new 
routes of invasion. Another is the growing part being 
played by air power in speeding up the progress of inva- 
sion, once that invasion actually has begun. 

Success in Sicily is regarded as the first clear sign of 
an approaching break-up of the German-Italian alliance 
through complete defeat of Italy. This success is hailed 
as marking the beginning of the end of this war. The di- 
rection of Allied air attacks now points to new targets 
and new routes of invasion, as follows: 
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Sardinia, Corsica. If they are taken, these islands can 
become springboards for seaborne invasion, under ait 
protection, of Northern Italy or Southern France. 

Southern Italy. If the drive across Sicily extends into 
Southern Italy, the heel of the Italian boot may become 
the base for an Allied land thrust into Yugoslavia and the 
Balkans and for new bombing attacks deep into Europe. 

Crete, the Dodecanese Islands. These, too, if captured, 
could be made the bases for a land invasion of the 
Balkans through Greece and an important new bombing 
offensive. A land drive launched there, together with an- 
other aimed across Yugoslavia, would comprise a pincer 
movement against the Balkans. 

Advance along these lines would complete clean-up 
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can 2 of the Mediterranean. It would put new land invasions big bombers extends along an arc 600 miles from the 
air in motion from the most promising directions. But still base. From present bases, Allied bombers can blanket 
| the big question of the chances of Allied success in such the new invasion targets. And those targets, once cap- 
into large undertakings remains to be answered. tured, would become bases for new attacks. 
yme That is where the factor of air power comes in. From Corsica, bombers could blanket Northern Italy, 
the Officials say air power is just one of several reasons why Southern France, the Ruhr. From Corsica and Southern 
ype. Allied success in Sicily outran expectations. Other big Italy, they could reach the German war industry in 
red, factors are the fighting qualities, the close co-ordination Central Europe. From the Dodecanese Islands, the 
the and the superior equipment of Allied land and sea forces. bombers could reach the Rumanian fields that supply 
Ing Another factor is the ability of Russia to keep huge about half of Hitler’s oil. From this air attack, there 
an- forces of Germans tied up on the Eastern Front. Never- is no safe retreat, because each German withdrawal 
cer theless, rising air power of the Allies is counted on as an gives the Allies air bases closer to the heart of Germany. 
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important assurance of continued success. 
The Pictogram shows how the attacking radius of the 
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That is why Allied air power is said to promise continued 
success of the Allied invasions that now are beginning. 
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_ President's Weelk 


WIELDING THE BIG STICK 


Executive’s Decisive Action to End Bickering on Washington Front 


War ultimatum to the 
Italian people. Peace 
overtures to the French. 


President Roosevelt is in a mood for 
cracking heads together. For months, re- 
ports have come to him of the dent in 
home-front morale caused by disputes in 
Washington. He ignored them. The re- 
ports have been graver in recent weeks. 
By letting the home front run wild while 
he put his whole mind on the war abroad, 
he might in 1944 lose the power to have a 
hand in writing the peace. 

The President could shut his ears no 
longer to the babel of dispute. He grabbed 
the two highest disputing officials he could 
find and brought their heads together. 
One was the Vice President and chairman 
of the Board of Economic Warfare, Henry 
A. Wallace. The other was the Secretary 
of Commerce and chairman of the Re- 
construction Finance Corp., Jesse H. Jones. 

From them, Mr. Roosevelt stripped all 
powers over foreign purchases and over the 
agencies in dispute. He created a new 
Office of Economic Warfare under Leo T. 
Crowley, the Alien Property Custodian, 
who seems on his way toward collecting 
as many titles as Mr. Jones has held. In 
the present dispute, Mr. Roosevelt told the 
two officials it did not matter which of 
them was right. “The important thing 

. is to get on with the war,” he said. 

Then, broadening the scope of his action. 
the President sent a letter to the heads of 
all Government departments and agencies 
telling them peremptorily that, if they take 
any of their future disputes to the news- 
papers instead of to the White House, “I 
ask that, when you release the statement 
for publication, you send to me a letter of 
resignation.” 

A deep quiet settled over Washington 
departments and spread through the war 
agencies in the wake of the presidential 
action. Mr. Wallace had been the man 
whom the President, personally, picked to 
run on the ticket with him in 1940. Mr. 
Jones had funneled billions of dollars 
through the RFC. The clash between the 
two, which had run to 28-page statements 
filled with steaming words, arose over Mr. 
Wallace’s belief that the billions had not 
flowed fast enough for BEW war pur- 
chases. 

Many a Democrat had been fearful of 
the effect the disputes might have on next 
year’s elections if allowed to continue. Sen- 


ator Radcliffe (Dem.), of Maryland, had 
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urged Mr. Roosevelt last week to go on 
the radio to tell the people what was going 
on and dispel the idea that all of Washing- 
ton is embroiled in internal bickering. Mr. 
Roosevelt waved that suggestion aside for 
the time being. He sensed that what the 
country wanted was more action and 
fewer words. 

The President was getting a broader view 
of the national feeling from Democrats 
whom he had not seen for months. Senator 
Bennett Clark (Dem.), of Missouri, was 
in for a talk. So were Senator Hayden and 
Representatives Murdock and Harless, of 





, _——~ & a) 
SENATOR RADCLIFFE 
- . . asked for a speech 


Arizona. All of them are up for re-election 
next year. 

The fourth-term movement is gaining 
momentum. Wisconsin Democratic leaders 
caucused and decided to go down the line 
for a fourth term. Philip Murray, presi- 
dent of the CIO, called upon labor to take 
the lead in organizing popular support “be- 
hind our Commander in Chief.” He said 
CIO was investigating the possibilities of 
setting up a political league to mobilize 
voters for win-the-war candidates. 

On his own part, Mr. Roosevelt put in a 
word for the farmer. He deplored the 
action of Congress in abandoning federal 
crop insurance and suggested that the idea 





be revived this autumn. He said, if it could 
be made to work, it would be one of the 
greatest steps ever taken by the Govern- 
ment toward making farming profitable. 

Much of the presidential time still went 
to foreign problems. As the invasion swept 
forward into Sicily, Mr. Roosevelt joined 
with Prime Minister Churchill in an ap- 
peal to Italians to throw out the Fascist 
regime. The message which they sent into 
Italy by radio and by airplane came near 
to being an ultimatum to the Italian peo- 
ple. It said the time had come for Ital- 
ians to decide whether they should die 
for Mussolini and Hitler or live for Italy 
and civilization. 

Another statement came from the White 
House on the eve of Bastille Day. It was an 
indirect appeal for French unity, saying 
that France should be the single symbol 
for Frenchmen, a symbol transcending 
parties, personalities and groups. 

Mr. Roosevelt touched again upon the 
French political situation in a press con- 
ference. He cited the peaceful solution of 
the Martinique problem as an illustration 
of the effectiveness of the American policy 
in dealing with the French and said Mar- 
tinique had been won without bloodshed. 
He expressed satisfaction that all elements 
of the French empire are now joined in 
the common cause of defeating Germany. 

At another conference, the President 
gave newspapermen a preview of a mes- 
sage he will send to Congress criticizing 
the withdrawal of funds for salaries for 
three Government officials. He said the 
action amounted to a bill of attainder, 
questioned its constitutionality and added 
that, if there had been any way in which 
he could have vetoed that section of the 
bill without stopping essential Govern- 
ment funds, he would have done so. 

Presidential visitors covered a wide 
range. Charles A. Taussig and Sir John 
Huggins, American and British members 
of an Anglo-American commission on 
Caribbean affairs, reported that long- 
range plans were taking shape for develop- 
ing island agriculture and industry. 

Dr. Joaquim Salgado Filho, the Bra- 
zilian Minister for Air, here to ask for 
more arms for Brazil, paid his respects. 
Dr. Herbert V. Evatt, the Australian 
Foreign Minister, after visits here and to 
London, said he was going home with the 
assurance that the war against Japan 
would be pressed unremittingly. Chairman 
Frank C. Walker of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee was in and out, in the 
role of Postmaster General. 
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WINN, 


The War...And You! 


. 


Friend—don't think this war doesn’t affect you. It does. It’s 


pushing the world twenty years ahead of time; stimulating the 
development of devices which, after the war, will change mate- 
rially the way you now live. Your life will be fuller then, more 
exciting, more comfortable. And just as Weatherhead has helped 
build products like the automobile, the airplane and the refrig- 
erator in the past, in tomorrow's world we will be building 


these new products now denied us by the war. 


Look Ahead with 


Weatherhead 


THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Manufacturers of vital parts for the automotive, aviation, 
refrigeration and other key industries. 


Plants: Cleveland, Columbia City, Ind., Los Angeles 
Canada—St. Thomas, Ontario 
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TODAY IN WAR TIME 






FIRESTONE SYNTHETIC RUBBER PRODUCTS FOR WARTIME 


Tires, Tubes, Repair Materials and Raincoats, Water-Repellent 
Camelback for All Types of Cloth. 


Military and Essential Civilian 

Vehicles and Aircraft. Mechanical Rubber Goods for All 
Barrage Balloons. Types of Military and Essential 
Ges Mesks. Civilian Vehicles and Aircraft, 
Bullet-Sealing Fuel and Oil Cells. Ses Seer, oe 
Track Blocks and Bogie Rollers for jon rong A ner Othe 

Army Tanks and Half-Tracs. Automotive Aircraft and 
Inflatable Boats, Rafts, Pontons, Life Industrial AP cng 

Belts, Life Vests and Other 4 

Flotation Products. Latex Products including Crash 
Seadrome Mooring and Marker Pads, Pilot Seat Cushions and 

Buoys. Other Cushioning Equipment. 












WENTY years ago, Harvey§, 
Firestone said, “Americans 
should produce their own rub. 
ber”—a statement that changed 
the course of world history. 


After a world-wide survey 
Firestone established rubber 
plantations in the West African 
republic of Liberia—one of the 
few sources from which our 
country still gets natural rubber. 


Working with his close personal 
friend, Thomas A. Edison, he 
investigated many types of 
domestic plants as possible 
sources of rubber and pioneered 
the study and development of 
synthetic rubber products. 


As a result of these years of 
research, Firestone built in 
1933 the FIRST synthetic 
rubber airplane tires for our 
armed forces. In 1940, 
Firestone built synthetic rubber 
passenger Car tires in its factory 
at the New York World’s Fair 


BUTAPRE 







































and began the production of its 
icans Bown synthetic rubber, called 
'tub- § Butaprene, the same type that 
nged Bwas later adopted by the 
vy. Government. In 1942, Firestone 
irvey became the FIRST company to 
bber ff produce synthetic rubber in a 
rican | Government-owned plant and 
of the jf this same plant later became the 
our | FIRST to produce synthetic 
bber, & tubber using Butadiene made 


ail from grain alcohol. 


», he Naturally, with this record of 
s of § experience, Firestone has been 
sible 2 pioneer in developing new 
ered | methods for processing 
at of synthetic rubber. These have 
been made available without 
royalty to the Government and 


's of ; 
rubber industry. 


It in 
etic | Today, Firestone is -making 
our |} many wartime products with 
40, } Butaprene. And indications are 
bber § that thousands of other new 
tory § products will soon be made with 
Fair FIRESTONE BUTAPRENE. 
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Tires, Tubes, Repair Materials and 
Camelback for All Types of 
Passenger Cars, Trucks, Buses, 
Tractors, Aircraft, Motorcycles. 
Wringer Rolls. 
Waterproof Packaging Materials. 
Sealing Strips for Windows, 
rs,Hatches, PortHoles,etc. 
Fabrics, Thread, Sheeting for 
Drapes, Shower Curtains and 


Garments. 

Inflatable Boats, Rafts, Pontons, Life 
Belts, Life Vests, and Other 
Flotation Products. 


FIRESTONE SYNTHETIC RUBBER PRODUCTS FOR PEACETIME 
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Raincoats, Waterproof Cloth. 


Mechanical Rubber Goods for All 
Types of ar nnoonger Cars, 
Trucks, Buses, Tractors, 
Aircraft, ossteretes, includ- 
ing Motor ountings, 
Bumpers, Fan Beles, Hose, 
Gaskets, and Many Other 
Automotive, Aircraft and 
Industrial Products. 


Latex Products including All 
Types of Seat Cushions, 
Mattresses and for Other 
Upholstery Uses. 


Copyright, 1943, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 









Capable of a power dive in excess of 725 miles per 
hour, Republic's P-47 “Thunderbolts ‘are considered 
the fastest high altitude fighters in the skies. And 


their “ground performance’ is equally superb 


—for “Thunderbolts” are equipped with AEROLS. 


Not only “Thunderbolts,” but every other type of 

American aircraft—from the modest sized trainers 

to the biggest bombers—rely on Aerols for swift, 

sure take-offs and soft, cushioned landings. 
a 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION «+ ° CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Also Manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools for the aircraft and gen- 


eral industry, Cleco sheetholders, Cle-Air shock absorbers for trucks 


and buses, and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction work. 








*THE SHOCK ABSORBING UNITS ON AN AIRPLANE’S LANDING GEAR; THE NAME IS DERIVED 
FROM THE WORDS “AIR” AND “OIL” —THE FLUIDS USED TO DISSIPATE THE LANDING SHOCKS 
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of Mational Issues 


Invasion of Sicily: 
Press Appraisal 
Of Strategic Value 


The President’s statement that invasion 
of Sicily may be “the beginning of the 
end” is generally supported by the views 
of commenting editors. Some, however, say 
the present operations should not neces- 
sarily be considered start of a European 
invasion, but may be merely a continuation 
of the clean-up of the Mediterranean. 

Suggesting that the Sicilian invasion 
may develop into a general Allied offensive 
in the Mediterranean area, the Buffalo 
(N.Y.) Evening News (Ind.-Rep.) points 
out that Allied concentrations in the Mid- 
dle East indicate “eventual operations 
against Crete, the Italian Dodecanese Is- 
lands or the Balkan Peninsula itself.” 

The Wheeling (W. Va.) News-Register 
(Ind.) surmises: “Home-front strategists 

. could with considerable plausibility 
regard occupancy of Sicily an initial step 
to force Italy out of the war and not a 
point from which to penetrate the under- 
side of Nazi Europe. On that basis, the 
next major movement would be _ troop 
landings on the island of Sardinia,” from 
which “Corsica, a hop, step and jump to 
the north, would be taken.” With Corsica 
as a base, the Martinsburg (W. Va.) 
Evening Journal (Ind.) observes, “the 
Mediterranean coast of France could be 
stormed by air and sea with great possi- 
bilities for a landing.” 

With Turkey won over as a probable 
result of Italy’s elimination, suggests the 
Long Beach (Calif.) Press-Telegram 
(Rep.), “the Allies would have free ac- 
cess to the Black Sea by way of the 
Dardanelles and could send armies to aid 
the Soviet forces in Southern Russia.” 

The Youngstown (O.) Vindicator (Ind.) 
calls attention to the British warning that 
this is not “the” landing, and says: “The 
chief import of the action is the light it 
will throw on possibilities in other arenas 
and the influence it may have on them.” 

The Washington (D. C.) Daily News 
(Ind.), on the contrary, views the British 
warning as propaganda “to confuse the 
enemy and tempt him to hold reserves at 
seattered danger points rather than re- 
inforee Sicily.” Also predicting other in- 
vasions, however, it points out that “prog- 
tess of the Sicilian battle must determine 
m part the timing, co-ordination and 
choice of other offensives” for which op- 
portunity will come, “but not tomorrow.” 
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OISE demons pop out from 

rattling typewriters . . . bang- 
ing file cabinets . . . noisy conver- 
sations. They harry office workers 
and ruin efficiency. 

But three fourths of all noise 
can be trapped when it strikes a 
ceiling of Armstrong’s Cushiontone. 
Noise is killed . . . smothered . . . 
silenced . . . because the 484 deep, 
noise-thirsty holes in each 12”x 12” 
unit give Cushiontone a_noise- 
reduction coefficient as high as 0.75. 
Not even repainting (with ordinary 
paint and painting methods) affects 
this permanent high efficiency. 

Armstrong’s Cushiontone has 
extra advantages, too. [t’s surpris- 





ingly low in first cost. It is quickly 
installed—often without any inter- 
ruption whatever to office routine. 
Its attractive, ivory-colored sur- 
face reflects 73% of the light 
striking it. And maintenance is no 
problem at all. 


Get this new FREE BOOKLET 


Find out how Armstrong’s Cush- 
iontone has improved other offices 
and what it can do for yours. Write 
for your free copy of our new, 
illustrated folder, ““How to Exter- 
minate Office Noise Demons.” Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Building 
Materials Division, 8607 Stevens 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong's 
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Good smoking is 
a part of living 


Many forms of diversion are 
out of place in a war which 
calls for sacrifices from all of 
us. But for those moments 
when tired mind and body 
need a little restful living, 
there’s nothing lixe the com- 
fort of a good cigar. 

Make yours a Webster. 
Flavor, fragrance, mellow- 
mildness . . . so pronounced 
are these attributes of good 
smoking that for the past five 
years Webster sales show: 


252.4% GREATER RATE OF 
GAIN than the industry's com- 
parative brands as a whole 
(from U. S. Revenue figures). 


Certiriep 100% choice time- 
seasoned long Havana filler, 
light-claro wrapper, superb 
craftsmanship. 


First in the Social Register 


WEBSTER 


SIX DISTINCTIVE MODERN 
SHAPES — 12c to 30c 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Should Federal Subsidy Be Paid 
To Aid Wartime Food Industry? 


Fred H. Sexaver 


New York City; President, Dairymen’s 

League Co-operative Association, Inc.; 

Chairman, New York State Conference 

Board of Farm Organizations, 
answers: 

Even sound use of Government funds to 
secure production has been discredited 
through abuse of use to subsidize roll- 
backs and price declines. 

In time of war, Government purchase 
with Government money at prices high 
enough to obtain needed production of 
war-essential commodities is sound. Use of 
same funds to secure social reforms, con- 
ceal the effect of inflation forces, propitiate 
pressure groups, or to secure controls that 
substitute for enforcement of directives 
by courts and court procedures is unsound 
and destructive of the freedoms for which 
we are fighting this war. 


O. Glenn Saxon 


Philadelphia, Pa.; Professor of Economics, 
Yale University; President, Pennsylvania 
Economy League, 


answers: 

Subsidies to producers of specific com- 
modities in wartime are justified only in 
those instances where increased produc- 
tion is essential. Even then they should 
be used only where other incentives are 
more inflationary or are ineffectual. In no 
case, however, should general subsidies be 
used as substitutes for price and wage 
controls to avoid inflation. 

Subsidies generally are more inflation- 
ary than deflationary. In some commodi- 
ties, increased prices to producers are less 
inflationary than subsidies, but, in all 
cases, subsidies should be at the producer 
rather than at the processor or retail level. 


Charles W. Holman 


Washington, D. C.; Secretary, The Na- 
tional Co-operative Milk Producers’ Feder- 
ation, 


answers: 

Our organization is opposed to giving 
subsidy payments to producers or proces- 
sors of food. It is opposed to subsidies in 
connection with roll-backs of prices. It is 
opposed to subsidies in lieu of price in- 
creases for maintaining and increasing pro- 
duction. We believe that such subsidies 
are unnecessary, unwise and inflationary. 

While Congress is in recess, we antici- 
pate the food subsidy system may be se- 
curely fastened upon the dairy industry. 
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The Administration’s plan for payment 
of subsidies to food processors as a means 
| of stabilizing farm prices and the cost of 
| living continues a subject of controversy, 
Because of the widespread interest in this 
matter, The United States News asked 
| leaders of farm organizations, food proc- 
essors and others this question: 


Should Federal Government funds 
be used as subsidies to producers or 
processors of food or other com- 
modities in wartime? 





Answers were printed in last week's 
issue. Others appear herewith. 





While objecting to it, we may be forced to 
accept subsidies in lieu of prices because 
in certain sections of the country dairy 
farmers are so pressed that they must 
have increased incomes. 


C. C. Teague 
Los Angeles, Calif.; President, California 
Fruit Growers Exchange, 

answers: 

Inflationary prices occur because there 
are not sufficient commodities to meet the 
demand during some extended period. A 
sound approach to the problem is to work 
from both sides by increasing supplies of 
consumer goods and at the same time re- 
ducing purchasing power. The Administra- 
tion’s policy of subsidy payments is de- 
signed to reduce consumer prices. This 
increases the potential demand for con- 
sumer goods and results in increased pres- 
sures for such commodities. 


Edgar H. Evans 


Indianapolis, Ind.; Chairman of the Board, 
Acme-Evans Co.; Past Chairman, Millers 
National Federation, 

answers: 

Federal Government funds should not 
be used as subsidies unless the Govern- 
ment is willing to put food, other commod- 
ities and labor under such regulations as 
are in control in Canada and England. 
Subsidies would not be needed if the ceil- 
ings were established on a comparative 
basis for the raw material and the manu- 
factured product and labor. 

Furthermore, as long as producers feel 
that next month a higher ceiling will be 
announced, so long will producers with- 
hold their products from the market. There 
should be a balance also between products 
that have common relationships, as in the 
case of corn, and of hogs and cattle. 
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THIS TO SAY 


ABOUT 


Glass gives the lie to the adage about the old dog. 

Glass is sponge or thread, wool, brick or sheet. Glass 
can be flexible, nearly unbreakable, opaque or trans- 
parent. What has long been the mirror of another’s 
beauty is now a thing of beauty in itself—dazzling in a 
rainbow of colors. 

Glass is being virtually reborn! 

It is such fresh and adaptable ability that will father 
our better world. Newness—new things to make, new 
things to make them from—this is a hope of the postwar 
economy. The more that glass can contribute to this 
better, busier world, the more glass does for all other 
materials. 

We know that glass has teamed with aluminum, 
for example, in many new ways, to imagineer some 
delightful surprises for postwar living. Glass weighs 
about the same as aluminum. They build well together. 


And they look well together, because aluminum, too, 





is facing the future in lustrous reds, blues and gold. 

There’s a lot to be done now. Imagineers must go to 
work. Imagination must be loosed to the stratosphere 
and then brought down again with workable plans for 
using all these new materials, and new applications of 
old materials, as soon as men and the things men hope 
for change back to mufti. The first item which industry 
will be expected to produce will be fifty-five million 
jobs in mufti. 

It won’t be done haphazardly. Imagineers will have 
to put their heads together. 

It can be done. We're sure of that. We’ve been 
answering questions from other Imagineers about the 
stronger, cheaper and more versatile Alloys of Alcoa 
Aluminum, and we’ve seen that definite, detailed 
progress is being made on postwar plans. 

ALuminuM Company OF AMERICA, 2106 Gulf Building, 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Alcoa Aluminum 











Salt Brings Back 
That Will To Work 


Heat-Fag is an ever-lurking enemy in 
every shop where toil and sweat are 
writing new production records. Body 
salt lost by sweating must be replaced 
or Heat-Fag sets in. Lowered vitalivy, 
fatigue, production slowdowns, acci- 
dents and absenteeism can often be 
laid at the door of this insidious force. 
The finger of Accidents is always beck- 
oning to the fatigued, inalert worker. 
That’s why Heat-Fag, ever present 
when men sweat, takes such a heavy 
toll in man-hours lost. 

Salt tablets restore the body salt lost 
through sweating. They help keep men 
alert . . . efficient. 

In leading industrial plants, salt tablets 
are a “must” for men who sweat. They 
maintain the will to 

















work through long, 
hard, hot hours. 


< 
This Ils What Happens 
When Sweating Robs 
the Body of Salt. 


108s Of wm TA waa 
fPFORT FaaCEa* 
LIME SS * 
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QUICK DISSOLVING 
(Less than 30 seconds) 
How a Morton Salt Tablet 
looks when magnified. Soft 
and porous inside, dissolves 
in less than 30 seconds with 

a drink of water. 

Case of 9000, 10-grain 
Salt Tablets - - $2.60 
Salt-Dextrose Tablets 
case of 9000 - - $3.15 


Place MORTON’S DISPENSERS 
at all Drinking Fountains 
They deliver salt tablets, one 
at a time, quickly, cleanly — 
without waste. Sanitary, easily 

filled, durable. 

500 Tablet size - -« -$3.25 
1000 Tablet size - - -$4.00 
Order from your distributor or 
directly from this advertisement. 

Write for free folder. 
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NEW HURDLES FOR TAXPAYERS: 
COMPLEXITIES OF 1943 RETURNS 


You’ve hardly seen anything yet of your 
income tax troubles. 

If you are married and your wage or 
salary exceeds $3,500 this year, or $2,700 if 
you are single, you'll have to make another 
tax return not later than Sept. 15. You'll 
have to make a return anyhow, whether 
single or married, if you received, or ex- 
pect to receive, $100 of your 1943 income 
from sources other than wage or salary. 

Treasury is now writing the regulations 
and instructions, is preparing the form you 
will be required to file. Both regulations 
and form are rated the most complex ever 
devised for individual taxpayers by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue; there is little 
doubt that the return will be the most 
difficult you’ve had to make. 

Form and instructions will be ready for 
you asound August 15. You thus will have 
a month to make your return. Here is what 
you must do: 

Income. You must estimate your gross 
income for the last four months of 1945. 
You will know the actual figure for the 
first eight months, up to September 1. 
What you estimate you will receive for the 
next four months must be added; the result 
will be your total estimated gross income 
for 1943. 

Deductions from gross income. From 
your gross income you may deduct, as you 
did last March, the amounts you have paid 
or expect to pay in 1943 as interest on your 
debts; for State, local and other taxes; in 
donations to religious or charitable organi- 
zations: for alimony payments, and so on. 

The law governing deductions hasn’t 
changed. It covers everything that was 
covered last March. But the method of 
applying the law has changed—decidedly. 

Last March you knew exactly the 1942 
total for each of these deductions. When 
you make out your return for September 
15, you will not know the exact 1943 
amounts. What you will know is the exact 
amount you have paid in 1943 under each 
heading up to that time. 

You'll have to estimate those deductions 
for the final four months of 1943, just as 
you'll have to estimate your income for 
the same period. Two-thirds actual pay- 
ments (January through August) and one- 
third estimated payments (September 
through December) will make up the total 
under each heading. 

Your net income, for 1943 tax pur- 
poses, now can be estimated. It is your 
estimated gross income less your estimated 
deductions from gross income, determined 
in each case as indicated above. 





Personal exemption and allowance {og 
your dependents now come into the reck. 
oning. These have not been changed; they 
are the same—if your marital status and 
the number of your dependents are the 
same—as they were last March. 

The next step you take is to deduct 
your personal exemption and dependents’ 
allowance from your net income. 

Your net taxable income is ascertained 
in this manner. It is the amount remaip- 
ing after the deduction is made. It repre. 
sents your estimated net taxable income 
for the vear 1943. 

Compute your income tax, normal tax 
and surtax, on your net taxable income 
in the same manner and at the same rates 
as were in effect last March when you 
computed it for 1942. The result of the 
computation will give you the total of 
the 19483 income tax you must pay. Write 
the figure down for future reference. 

And now your troubles begin. Up to the 
present you have followed the familiar 
formula, except that one-third of your 





income and deductions has been estimat- 
ed, rather than actual. 

Victory tax is the new formula in your 
return. You didn’t have to bother with it 
last March. You will have to bother with 
it next September. 

How to compute your Victory tax. Go 
back to your gross estimated income for 
1943, worked out as prescribed above. Say, 
for instance, it was $5,000. From the 
amount deduct your Victory tax exemp- 
tion. The exemption is $624, whether you 
are married or single, regardless of the 
number of your dependents or anything 
else. 

You deduct $624 from $5,000 and the 
result is $4,376. That is the amount on 
which you must pay the Victory tax. The 
Victory tax remains at 5 per cent. Thus, 5 
per cent of $4,376 is $218.80. Such is the 
amount of your Victory tax. You'll have 9 
some credits against that sum, but forget 
the credits so far as the September 15 re- 
turn is concerned; the credits aren’t al 
lowed then, will not be allowed until you 
make your final return which is due 00 
March 15, 1944. 

Next step is to add your Victory tax to 
your income tax—the figures you wrote 
down for future reference. The sum of 
those two items is the total of your est 
mated tax for 1943, so far as the September 
15 return is concerned. 

That’s what you owe; but you already : 
have paid part of the bill. You are per 
mitted to deduct the tax-payments you al- 
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PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 





June 30, 1943 


RESOURCES 


Cash and due from Banks ......« © «© « « « $193,367,809.72 
U. S. Government Securities. . . . .« «© «© «© «© « « « 452,309,070.09 
State, County and Municipal Securities. . . . . .. - 14,795,620.32 
ere. . « « « « 6 6s + 4 6 2 we eS 34,853,001.51 
[aes . 6 6s se eee ee +e ee 78,672,247.18 





Bank Buildings . . . . «© «© © © © © © © © © © 2,600,000.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable ..... +++ «se 2,092,501.95 
Customers Liability Account of Acceptances. . . . . . 2,226,089.99 
$780,916,340.76 

LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . «© «© «1 6 © © © © © © © © + + © ©6$14,000,000.00 
Surplus ee oe a ee a a a ee on ee ee ee ee 21,000,000.00 
Ce ee ee SC ee ee eee eS 13,482,161.62 





Reserve for Contingencies . . . . «+ + «+ + + «© «© @ 3,178,350.14 
ee CS ss St ke ee ee eee ee % 2,928,072.63 
Dividend (Payable July 1, 1943) . . . . . 2 es 875,000.00 
Unearned Discount and Accrued Interest. . ..... 152,315.08 
Acceptances .« «+ «© © © © © © © © © © © © © 2,479,339.58 
Deposits Rn a A a rm ee le. Se ee ee 722,821,101.71 

$780,916,340.76 


EVAN RANDOLPH, President 
MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NO SABOTEURS ADMITTED 


Sabotage is malicious, criminal... and costly. 


But there are other and more common factors which also 
retard production and reduce earnings. 


An unfavorable cash position might be doing just that sort 
of injury to the war effort in your business, to say nothing 
of the way it can cut down your profits. 


Correcting this weakness isn’t just a matter of being able to 
borrow money. There are many sources of credit. But some- 
times the restrictions governing loans are more hampering 
than helpful. Our service imposes no such burdensome 
restrictions—no interference with management. 


If you need financing for current production, or to qualify 
for desired new contracts for either military or essential 
civilian lines, we will, without obligation to you, analyze 
your situation and work out a financing plan to remedy it. 


We are confident we can show you how every dollar we 
advance can earn you not only its cost, but also a profit. On 
no other basis will we recommend a plan. 


If your cash requirements present a problem, will you give 


us the chance to solve it? That’s all we ask. Write us for 
detailed information. 


Commercial Credit Company 


Baltimore 


Subsidiaries: New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 


Interesting color charts of ARMY, NAVY and MARINE insignia free on request. 











ready have made. Record them as follows. 

Installments paid March 15 and Jyy 
15 on your 1942 tax. 

Victory tax withheld from your pay 
from January 1 through June 30. 

Add them. The total represents th 
amount of income and Victory taxes yoy 
already have paid in 1943. Now comes the 
third item: 

Pay-as-you-go tax withholdings from 
your pay after July 1. Here, again, yoy 
must estimate this figure for the entire lag 
half of 1943, although the tax has beg 
withheld from your pay only since July}, 
But you know how much is withheld each 
payday, and you know how many paydays 
you will have in the last half of the year 
so a calculation will bring the total: 
Amount withheld each payday multiplied 
by the number of paydays in the last gx 
months of 1943. 

When you get the result, add it to what 
you paid March 15 and June 15, plus the 
amount of Victory tax withheld from you 
pay between January 1 and June 30. The 
addition will show the total of tax pay- 
ments made and anticipated on your 194 
income. 

Deduct that total, as a final computa. 
tion, from the combined total of your in. 
come and Victory taxes on 1943 income. 
Say that your estimated 1943 taxes are 
$1,500 and the estimated payments are 
$1,000. The deduction leaves $500. 

Whatever the figure, the amount is what 
you still owe on 1943 income. 

You must pay that amount—let’s as- 
sume it is $500—before the end of the 
year in order to become current for 1948. 
You pay it in two equal installments: 
$250 on September 15 and $250 on De 
cember 15. 

This, however, is only approximate. You 
may file a revised estimate of income and 
tax on December 15 if there has been a 
change. Your final return must be made 
next March 15. It will be a still greater 
headache, still more complicated, for ad- 
justments must be made then for your 
Victory tax credits and for any deviation 
in real income from what you estimated 
your 1943 income would be. Another big 
adjustment also must be made then: 

Abatement of 75 per cent of your 192 
tax (or your 1943 tax, should it be lower) 
must be adjusted then. Middle-income 
taxpayers will find that they will have to 
pay one-half of the unabated portion 
March 15, the other half a year later. 
However, those are headaches in reserve; 
they do not enter into the return you 
must make September 15. 

All of which applies only to married 
persons earning more than $3,500, to single 
persons earning more than $2,700, to all 
taxpayers with $100 or more of income 
from sources other than wages or salaries. 
If you do not come within those classes, 
you need not make a return September 
15. Your next return would be made 
March 15, 1944. 
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SHUTH UCAROLIBAA RATLROAD 1530 


The “Best Friend of Charleston” was the first locomotive 
entirely built in this country—for the South Carolina Rail- 
road, now part of the Southern Railway System. 


Our of every war has grown a new era in transpor- 


tation. This one is no exception. The pattern of that 
Daily movement of a staggering quan- 
tity of oil from New Orleans to the . 
Eater States is the No. 1 war jobof thew eta had been set, even before this war, by the 
the Southern Railway. The Southern 
assigns its fleet of General Motors ° ° ° 
Sal faicle locometives as the hey General Motors Diesel Locomotive. And its Leader- 
motive power to expedite this important 
; flow. . _ . a . 
ship in the Peace to come is forecast in the way this 


locomotive is today meeting the challenges of war. 








There will be something new in the 
farm and industrial pictures too. For 
there will be GM Diesels ready to 





, serve wherever America needs power. 





} ENGINES. .150 to 2000 H.P... CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland, Ohio 


DIESEL 


POWER _ ENGINES..... 1S to 250 H.P...... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit, Mich. 
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DILEMMA OF WAR LABOR BOARD 


John L. Lewis's Defiance as Barrier to Crackdown on Employer; 


Agency's problem of forcing 
companies to obey while 
unions can flout orders 


New enforcement troubles are piling up 
for the War Labor Board. These troubles 
are brought about by a rash of refusals 
on the part of companies and unions to 
comply with orders of the Board. Unless 
a way is found soon to bring compliance 
with its orders, the agency’s effectiveness 
in adjusting labor controversies will be 
seriously impaired. 

The Board’s No. 1 problem child in 
the compliance field is John L. Lewis. Mr. 
Lewis’s repeated snubbing of the Board, 
climaxed by his refusal to commit his 
United Mine Workers to a contract with 
the soft coal operators under terms laid 
down by WLB, has stymied the Board 
from an enforcement standpoint. Thus, 
the outcome of the miners’ case holds the 
key to all of the Board’s compliance trou- 
bles, for it cannot justify taking enforce- 
ment steps against employers so long as it 
is helpless to whip a union into line. 

The No. 2 case of refusal to comply 


Labor lWeelk 





Title Reg. U.S. Pat. O 


with a Board order is that of the U.S. 
Gypsum Co. This company has refused to 
obey an order to sign a maintenance-of- 
membership contract with a union. Now 
another concern, the Atlantic Basin Iron 
Works, declines to enter into a mainte- 
nance-of-membership agreement ordered by 
WLB. The Board has it a 
number of less spectacular cases of non- 
compliance, and this list is expected to 
grow until a devised to move 
against defiant unions. 

WLB’s enforcement problem is_ this: 
President Roosevelt has the power, which 
he has exercised in the past, to seize thie 
property of a company that fails to com- 
ply with a WLB order. But he says he has 
no power to force a union to sign a con- 
tract with an employer. The new War La- 
bor Disputes Act provides machinery for 
Government seizure of strike-bound plants, 
and it gives statutory authority to the 
WLB, which was created by executive 
order. But there is no provision in the new 
Act for enforcement of the agency’s orders 
issued under that Act. 

However, the Board has not given up 
the fight to bring Mr. Lewis into line. One 


also before 


way is 


Berryman in Washington Star 





FUNNY POSITION To BE 

® IN, MR. PRESIDENT... 
- BUT YOU PuT £ 

: ME HERE! © 
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suggestion under consideration within th 
Board is that Mr. Lewis be denied t} 
checkoff of union dues. While the Gover, 
ment is acting as custodian of the ming 
the miners’ dues are being deducted froy 
their pay envelopes as they have been de 
ducted in the past. It would be a blow & 
the United Mine Workers if the checkof 
were lost, but there is doubt that eye 
this strategy would result in Mr. Lew; 
accepting the contract proposed by WLB 
The miners’ union has a fat bank accoyp; 
and could operate for many years on g 
system of voluntary payment of dues, 
Not until the mine case is settled will the 
Board feel free to call upon the Presiden: 
to use his plant-seizure powers against em- 
ployers who defy its orders. Labor mem. 
bers are particularly eager to bring Mr 
Lewis into line, since they believe mam 
more employers will be inclined to ignor 
WLB orders so long as they are not subject 
to Government seizure of their plants, 


Did Mr. Lewis win? As for the coal 
dispute itself, don’t be misled into think- 
ing this is a closed case just because most 
of the miners are back at work and be 
cause the War Labor Board has handed 
down a decision in the dispute. This is fa 
from true for these reasons: 

The miners and their leader, Mr. Lewis 
do not recognize the decision. Mr. Lewi 
and a host of his rank-and-file followers 
are harboring many resentments, have 
agreed to work without a contract only x 
long as the mines remain in custody of the 
Government. They feel that, in rejecting 
their wage demands, the WLB made them 
the goat of political animosities between 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Lewis. They 
resent Mr. Roosevelt’s proposal that the 
age limit for nonactive military servic 
be raised so that striking miners can be 
made to work or serve in the armed forees 
They point to the fact they dug more coa 
last year than in any previous year and att 
now being asked to exceed that figure this 
year; for this increased efficiency they fee 
they should be rewarded. 

To the claim that their weekly ear- 
ings have jumped because the mines now 
are operating six days a week, the minets 
respond as follows: It is true that the 
mines are open six days a week and that 
those men who work are being paid time 
and a half for that sixth day; but only 
about 50 per cent of the miners actually 
are working a sixth day. 

That is the kind of talk that is heard , 
when miners get together. It is this seeth- 
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Damn clever... 


THOSE DAMASCENES/ 





. 


HEY knew their craft, those sword- 

makers of ancient Damascus. The 
fame of their blades still lives today. 
Heated to the color of the evening sun, 
the blade was plunged into the body of 
a Nubian slave for tempering. Today the 
master craftsmen of Damascus and old 
Toledo would marvel at the tremendous 


progress made by metallurgists in the 


| McQUAY-NORRIS MFG. CO. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


PRECISION WORKERS IN IRON, STEEL, 






tempering of metal through heat treatment. 

Here at McQuay-Norris, for 33 years in 
peacetime operation and in the manufac- 
ture of the munitions of war, our metal- 
lurgists have performed heat treating 
achievements heretofore believed impos- 
sible. In the years to come this metallurgi- 
cal research and skill will add their 


experience to a better peacetime world. 


TORONTO, ONT. 





ALUMINUM, BRONZE, MAGNESIUM 











17 Houdry plants have 


produced more than 


90% 
of all the catalytically 
cracked aviation fuel 
for the United Nations 


*37 ADDITIONAL TCC AND HOUDRY UNITS ARE 
NOW BEING BUILT UNDER HOUDRY LICENSES 


HOUDRY & 


CA TALYTIC 


ee OCESSE, S| . 














HOUDRY PROCESS CORPORATION, Wilmington, Delaware 


Houdry Catalytic Processes and the Thermofor Catalytic Cracking Process are available to all 
American refiners, under license arrangements subject to approval by the United States Government. 


licensing Agents: 
E. B. BADGER & SONS CO. BECHTEL-McCONE-PARSONS CORP. THE LUMMUS COMPANY 
Boston, Massachusetts Los Angeles, California New York City, New York 





ing resentment that has made it hard fy 
district union leaders to get the men bac 
to work. It is an unhealthy situation tha 
may result in more work stoppages befor 
a solution is worked out that is satisfge. 
tory to the miners. 

The situation leads to this question: 
What are the miners going to do? They 
have said they would work for the Gover. 
ment without a contract until October 3] 
The implication is that, as soon as the 
mines are returned to their owners, the 
miners will quit again. They also are pre. 
paring to take to the courts the fight for 
portal-to-portal pay that they lost before 
the War Labor Board. They decidedly do 
not feel that they have won their cag 
thus far. 

When President Roosevelt recently said 
that the mines would be turned back to 
their private owners as soon as practicable 
after full production had been restored, 
there was a feeling among some members 
of the War Labor Board that this offered 
a ray of hope for forcing Mr. Lewis to 
accept WLB’s decision in the mine case, 
They reasoned that Mr. Lewis might hesi- 
tate to permit an organized strike, since it 
then would be possible to invoke the new 
antistrike machinery of the Smith-Con- 
nally Labor Disputes Act. 

But a complicating factor has arisen 
that may delay for some time the return of 
the mines to their owners. That complica- 
tion arose when Secretary of Interior 
Ickes, the Solid Fuels Administrator for 
War, said it was not practicable to retum 
the mines at present. Under the Smith- 
Connally Act, Government-seized plants 
or mines must be returned within 60 days 
after resumption of normal operations. 

So the question arises: When will pro- 
duction efficiency be restored in the mines? 
Mr. Ickes says the soft coal mines are 
producing at a rate of 12,000,000 tons a 
week, but should be producing 12,500,000 
tons if the 600,000,000-ton goal for the 
year is to be reached. He added that the 
country is 25,000,000 tons behind for the 
year, and this deficit will be hard to make 
up. Is normal production efficiency, then, 
to be measured by normal production effi 
ciency or by war production quotas? Mr. 
Ickes declined to say whether the mines 
would be returned when output reached 
the prestrike level. Thus, it may be some 
time before the Government custodians 
find production at a level sufficiently satis- 
factory to them to warrant letting go of 
the mines. 


Jobs for veterans. Employers are 
overlooking a good source of man power 
if they are not on the lookout for dis- 
charged service men. Already many ovet- 
age and disabled soldiers and sailors have 
been returned to civilian life. And ambi- 
tious plans, both in and out of Govern- 
ment circles, are being made to place 
discharged veterans in jobs after the war. 

The Selective Service Act entitles 4 
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[ WAR BONDS ARE YOUR PERSONAL INVESTMENT IN VICTORY ] 
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A Plymouth takes you More Miles 
‘or your Gasoline Coupon 


‘PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS 


THE WAR has brought into sharp 
focus the things you need most in 
an automobile and fortunately for 
Plymouth owners, unusual econo- 
my, long life and ease of mainte- 
nance were always part of what 
was meant by “Plymouth Builds 
Great Cars.” 


Millions of those Plymouths were 
bought before America had a war 
production industry. Then, the thrill 
of buying a shiny new automobile 
was one of the symbols of living. 
People went on trips, dates, family 
Picnics or just for a ride—lightly 
and freeheartedly. 


For years, “Plymouth Builds 
Great Cars” has meant a world of 
good things to the millions of peo- 
ple owning these great automobiles. 


Outstanding always, were fuel 
economy, tire economy, upkeep 
economy in Plymouth cars. 


Also, Plymouth owners enjoy 
nationwide service and parts availa- 
bility through able Plymouth dealers 
everywhere. As time goes on, more 
and more owners of other make 
cars, too, are going to Plymouth 
dealers for their wartime service. 


“Plymouth Builds Great Cars” 
used to describe the day to day 
production in Plymouth plants that 
would total upwards of 600,000 cars 
a year. Now it is the background 
of quality in huge volume of war 
production: high precision work on 
tank, airplane and cannon assem- 
blies; welding, grinding, machining 
armor plate; fabricating myriads of 


items from magnesium, aluminum, 
bronze and cannon steels; putting 
together with the brillianttechnique 
of seasoned “Know How.” 


Yet “Plymouth Builds Great 
Cars” stands for qualities of high 
usefulness to have and hold in an 
automobile—to know you will get 
in a brilliant new car... as our 
boys come home again. 


PLYMOUTH DIVISION —CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





Proudly the 
Plymouth plants 
fly the “E” flag 

awarded for 

, “Excellence” in 
war production. 























You'll find in your physics book that 
speed of heat exchange increases with sur- 
face area exposed to heat. (That’s the 
principal of the radiator and the refriger- 
ating coil, too.) 

By transforming water into tiny parti- 
cles — much finer than spray — Rock- 
wood WaterFOG nozzles multiply many 
times the total surface area of a given 
volume of water... thus making water 
(cheap, plentiful) your most efficient fire- 
fighter on flammable liquid fires! 

In addition to cooling fires faster, 
WaterFOG particles, being light, stay 
longer in the combustion area, instead of 
plunging into the liquid, agitating it, 
inciting further vaporization. They float 
gently onto the surface, absorbing heat 
from the vapors and from the liquid — 
and then, turning into steam, they 
expand, smothering the fire! 

“Flash-back” is prevented. Costly 
chemicals are saved. Water damage is 
lessened. Safe to use on electrical fires. 
Write for Bulletin 123. 
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PIPING 





It's HEAT ABSORPTION, not 
WETNESS, that gives water 
control over fire... SURFACE 
AREA, not VOLUME, that 
puts out fires fast! 


WATER 


| horned into ™ 
WaterFOG 


DOOMS-” OIL FIRES, FAST 





3 WAYS TO PUT OUT 
FLAMMABLE LIQUID FIRES 
1. Quench the burning vapors 
2. Lower liquid temperature 

to retard vaporization 
3. Diminish supply of oxygen 


WaterFOG does all three... 
with water... faster! 











WaterFOG is created by impinging streams from 
specially-designed Rockwood nozzles — engi- 
neered in correct particle size, fog pattern. and 
velocity for your conditions. Fixed piping installa- 
tions, hoze nozzles and applicators. Rockwood 
installations approved by Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories and Associated Factory Mutuals; used by 
Navy, Coast Guard, hundreds of industrial plants. 
Executives! colored movie (16 mm.) showing 
tests of Rockwood WaterFOG is available. 
ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 
48 Harlow Street, Worcester, Mass. 
Specialists in Fire Protection Engineering, 
Equipment and Installation since 1907 


Water Exgimcered by 
Rackwood Cools, Contines, 


Smothers Oil Fires 
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man to return to his prewar job after}, 
has left the service, but many of those 
now being discharged are seeking ey 
lines of work. Most of them want to stay 
as close to the war effort as possible ayj 
are asking for war-production jobs. Ther 
effect on the morale of other workers 
helpful. This frequently shows up in p 
duced absenteeism and increased enthy. 
siasm. 

Best advice to employers is to get iy 
touch with local United States Employ. 
ment Offices. Thousands of men dis 
charged from World War II have regis. 
tered with the USES and the majority 9 
them have been placed quickly. 

Many Government agencies are worki 
on the problem of rehabilitating and p. 
employing these war veterans. But, out. 
side the Government, there also is an im. 
portant group at work on the problem, | 
is known as the National Clearing Hous 
Committee and is made up of representa. 
tives of business, labor, farm, civie, vet- 
eran and fraternal organizations. Gradual- 
ly this Committee is organizing local com. 
mittees to help find jobs for the men. 

Returning veterans usually fit into on 
of four groups: those wanting their old 
jobs back; those hunting new jobs; thos 
who want to be trained for new lines of 
work or who need physical rehabilitation; 
and those who cannot work and must be 
hospitalized. 

Those wanting their old jobs back can 
enlist the help of local Selective Service 
boards if their former employers refuse to 
take them. A local re-employment con- 
mitteeman then will remind the employer 
of his duty under the law and the em- 
ployer usually will comply. 

If the man wants the same kind of job 
in another community, USES will try to 
place him. If he wants to train himself for 
other work, USES training courses are 
open. If his physical handicaps compel him 
to learn a new trade or profession, he can 
use the rehabilitation and vocational train- 
ing facilities of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion or the U.S. Office of Education. His 
training expenses will be paid by the 
Government. After he is trained, USES 
will help him get a job. Men who are un- 
able to work because of disability will be 
cared for in veterans’ hospitals, financed 
by the Government. 


Drafting fathers. Employers: h 
making your plans for replacing men tak- 
en by the draft, you will be reasonably 
safe in assuming that pre-Pearl Harbor 
fathers will not be drafted for at least 
three months. perhaps not for some time 
after that, if at all. Reason is this: Selec- 
tive Service has 1,500,000 men in Class 1 
in process of examination or awaiting 
induction. These will fill draft quotas for 
the next three months. After that, there 
will be a reservoir of 50,000 youngsters 
reaching 18 each month and an expect 
pool of deferred farm workers and others. 
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AMONG THE BAGS PRODUCED FOR 


WAR SERVICE BY BEMIS ARE MULTIWALL PAPER BAGS SLIPPED 


“ . 


OVER CLOTH BAGS FOR FOODS TO BE SHIPPED OVERSEAS. THESE PACKAGES ARE ESPECIALLY DESIGNED 


a“ 


ad 


SO THEY CAN BE TOSSED INTO THE WATER AND CARRIED ASHORE WITHOUT DAMAGE TO CONTENTS 


Buy more 
War Bonds 
WZ 


» 


Morale among fighting men depends upon full 
mess kits, and Uncle Sam spares no effort to 
see that his warriors on land and sea are the 
best fed in the world. 


Getting this all important food to the men on 
our far-flung fronts in a sound, wholesome con- 
dition is just as important as “keeping their 
powder dry.” It’s a task that calls for wide 
experience and know-how . . . a task the bag 


industry has taken in its stride. 


In the 23 Bemis mills and factories more than 
8,000 employees have made millions of bags 
to protect and transport food over land and 
sea, from farm and factory to fighting men. We 
like to think this our contribution to morale 
for Victory. 


In addition to this important work, we still find 
time to supply industry and agriculture with 
bags for and _ essential 
civilian goods. Often these are new types of 
bags to replace containers no longer -available. 
We are ready to work with you in supplying 
packages for your war or civilian production. 
. present 


other war materials 


If you have a packaging problem. . 
or future . . . let's talk it over. 


CONTRIBUTING TO VICTORY 


The work of Mrs. M. Macek, at the Bemis factory in St. 
Louis, is more than just a job. It is a patriotic serv- 
ice. Mrs. Macek is working on war orders for Uncle 
Sam. Her husband is on active duty in the U.S. Army. 


emis Bro. Bag Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: ST. LOUIS - 23 PLANTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 








Special Report 


(This article represents the result of gp 








extensive research on a topic of oy. 
standing importance in National Affairs) 


DWINDLING SUPPLY OF PAPER: 
WHY SHORTAGE IS GROWING 


Drop in Output of Wood Pulp as Army and War Jobs Take Workers 


Effect of increased military, 
governmental consumption. 
Further cuts in civilian use 

A new wartime shortage is becoming ap- 


parent, a that affects 
everyone. This shortage is in paper—pa- 


shortage almost 
per for all purposes. It is scarce and grow- 
ing scarcer. 

The housewife already notices that she 
frequently must 
from the store unwrapped. Looking for 
writing paper, she finds that the corner 
drugstore’s usually well-stocked stationery 
shelves are showing gaps, and that the 


carry purchases home 


finer, heavier grades are disappearing. The 
businessman suddenly becomes aware of 
delays and difficulties in obtaining book- 
keeping stationery and letterheads. Read- 
ers notice changes in the quality of the 
paper in books and magazines. 

It all comes, frequently, as a surprise. 
The reason is that paper always has been 
one of the most abundant and most widely 
used of all standard products. Its supply 
in unlimited quantities usually is taken for 
granted. The situation, 
quently, is prompting many questions. 
Why, first of all, should there be a short- 
age of paper? Just how serious will the 


changed conse- 
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shortage be? How will it affect the business- 
man, the housewife, the publishers of mag- 
azines, books and newspapers, and other 
paper consumers? 

To get to the details: 


Why a paper shortage? The paper 


shortage begins with a shortage of lum- 
berjacks in the forests of the United States 
and Canada. High wages lured many Paul 
Bunyans to the shipyards and other war 
industries. The Army got others, for lum- 
bermen were declared essential to the war 
effort only recently. Some left the lumber 
camps, too, because rationed meals were 
inadequate for huskies working at such a 
hard out-of-doors job. Food allotments for 
the lumber camps were increased a few 
But the damage had been 
done. This damage lies in a reduction of 
more than 20 per cent in receipts of lum- 
ber at the pulp mills. 

In addition, a new necessity, not present 
in peacetime, is taking part of the wood 
cut. It goes into making high explosives. 
Transportation difficulties intervene, too. 
And many paper mills are in labor-short- 
areas. In Canada, which supplies 
nearly three-quarters of America’s news- 
print, electric power that ordinarily would 
run pulp and paper mills has been diverted 
to wartime production. 


months 
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The over-all result is that production of 
wood pulp is expected to be only 8,800,009 
tons this year, as compared with 10,300. 
000 in 1942, and an even bigger drop js 
expected in 1944. For this year as a whole, 
a wood pulp deficit of 1,000,000 tons is ex. 
pected by the pulp and paper trade, Cop. 
sumption has running ahead of 
production for months. Consequently stock 
piles and inventories raided 
and are falling to what the trade considers 
a dangerous level. 

The consequence of all this is a paper 


been 


have been 


shortage. Now, how will this shortage af- 
fect various consumers of paper? 

Paper for the businessman. Paper for 
the businessman soon is to be put ona 
priority basis. The War Production Board 
plans to issue priority ratings for each 
type of business. Those whose activities 
are most essential to the war effort will get 
their supplies first. This applies, in one 
category, to purchase of paper as station- 
ery, and, in another, to the purchase of 
paper to be used in the manufacture of war 
products. There may be severe difficulties 
ahead for smaller businesses and companies 
not engaged in essential work. All must 
be satisfied with inferior paper qualities 

Paper for the household. Rationing of 
paper for civilian use already is under dis- 
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PINES TO PAPER: Paul Bunyans, lured and drafted, started the shortage, war needs aggravated it, result—priorities 
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little steel trap 
that fooled 
the Japs 


Jap saboteurs pulled a stunt in the Philip- 
pines that would have had tragic conse- 
quences—if it had worked. 


They poured melted wax into our supply 
of 100-octane gas, hoping our engines would 
go dead... permanently. 


While under Jap cross-fire, engines of our 
PT boats stopped. Inspection showed the 
filters clogged with wax. Our men had to 
clean the wax out every hour. But the point 
is, that the filters stopped the wax from 
getting into the motors! If they hadn’t, 
there’d have been no ‘‘eggshell’’ exploits. 


The filter wire is a development of U-S- 
Steel... stainless steel wire finer than hu- 
man hair, so thin that it takes twenty miles 
of it to make a pound! 


Such developments from the 174 labora- 
tories of U-S- Steel are helping to make our 
armed forces the best equipped in the world. 


Look for steel marvels after the war 


Stainless steel is now limited to war mate- 
rials. But after the war, improved stainless 
steel, and many other war-improved steels, 
will be available for your use in manufactur- 
ing peacetime products. These better steels 
will hold new possibilities of finer quality, 
bigger markets, and more efficient manufac- 
turing methods for American industry. And 
these new steels will make the U:S-S Label 
amore powerful sales aid than ever on the 
goods you produce. 


WEW STEELS 
FOR. AMERICA 


BUY WAR BONDS EVERY PAYDAY 


The money you loan builds America’s war strength. 
Yours again to spend in years to come... for new 
comforts, products of steel, things for better living. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL &@ WIRE ComMm- 
PANY « BOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY « CARNEGIE- 
MUNOIS STEEL CORPORATION - COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY- 
CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION « FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY 
DOCK COMPANY « NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY « OIL wei. 
SUPPLY COMPANY «. TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD 
—" * TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION + UNITED 
STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL 
SUPPLY COMPANY . UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
VIRGINIA EBRIDGE c MPANY 


PAE RRgter - 


UNITED 
STATES 
STEEL 





an Axis Tank with 
9 ‘Ba my 
aa 


“Bazooka!” That is what our fighting men in North Africa 
have christened the latest American invention for reducing 
Axis tanks to smoking piles of scrap, 

How a “bazooka” looks and works is a military secret— 
but we can tell you that when the “bazookas” start ‘“‘serenad- 
ing,” a near-by motion picture camera crew photographs 
details of the action. Soon the film is projected on the screens 
of U.S. Army training camps so that our men can learn how 
to “serenade” Axis tanks effectively and fast! 

In this and hundreds of other ways, Filmo motion picture 
equipment is in the thick of the fight on a// fronts of this 
global war. It is cutting many hours off training time. It is 
providing priceless hours of essential relaxation. It is saving 
countless lives by making it possible for American armed 
forces to learn the right way—without 
having to learn the hard way! 

The need of the armed forces for 
Filmo motion picture equipment is 
great—and must be served first. That 
is why the facilities and craftsmanship 
of Bell & Howell are concentrated on 
the task of providing them with Filmo 
motion picture cameras, projectors, 
and sighting devices. 








Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Holly- ’ 

wood; Washington, D. C.; London. Established 1907. “4, “, 
BUY WAR BONDS You see-t 

MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND 


PRECISION-MADE BY 





PROJECTORS 


cussion. Officials shy from such a step byl 
cause of the mountainous administratiy, 
difficulties involved. 

In the end, they may decide that they 
difficulties outweigh whatever good migh 
be accomplished by a rationing order, }, 
any event, production of such things , 
wrapping paper, oil paper, paper tow, 
and napkins, wall paper, shelf and tisgy, 
papers and the like, already reduced, js ; 
be cut still further. 

Paper for the magazines. Magazir, 
publishers, now restricted to 90 per cey 
of the amount of paper, by weight, tha 
they used in 1942, face a further cut } 
the last quarter of this year. 

The magazines have taken numer 
steps to meet the shortage. Margins hay 
been narrowed, the space between lina 
reduced. Magazines, which formerly floode; 
the newsstands with copies, expecting ; 
large percentage of unsold returns, hay, 
abandoned that practice. Some have p. 
duced both circulation and advertising 
Since the restriction is by weight, mos 
magazines are using a lighter and inferio; 
grade of paper, which shows in the colo 
printing and reproduction of photographs 
but which, under the circumstances, is ne 
essary. 

Paper for newspapers. The newspaper 
are operating under a formula intended 
cut their paper consumption to 90 per ceni 
of the amount used in 1941. This 10 pe 
cent cut became effective last Januar 
The situation has forced many papers t 
eliminate some features, reduce the six 
of fixed headlines and cut space devote 
to comic strips. Some papers have ap- 
pealed to advertisers to cut their request 
for advertising space. Paper savings hav 
been made, too, through reducing the num 
ber of editions, a step forced by restri 
tions on the use of gasoline to deliver edi- 
tions to news dealers. 

In spite of all this, however, newsprin 
consumption for the first five months o 
1943 was 5 per cent—not 10 per cent— 
below the same period of 1941. So WPB 
ordered an additional 5 per cent: cut for 
the current quarter. An additional reduc 
tion is expected for the last three month: 
of the vear. 

As for the comic strips, some member 
of the paper industry, particularly in Car- 
ada, think they should be dropped altogeth- 
er. They argue that men should not b 
diverted from war industries to make pa 
per for printing comics. 

Papers for books. The book trade, o 
necessity, is using inferior paper. This i 
just beginning to show and will become 
more and more apparent through the late 
summer and autumn. Books generally are 
designed and planned far in advance. For 
the most part, those published up unt 
now were planned before paper restrictions 
became effective. These restrictions limit 
each publisher to 90 per cent of the paper 
used last year. Publishers who suddenly 
find themselves with a hot best seller find 
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Trade Ships in 


Regular scheduled passenger, mail and 
express Mainliners flying over the Main 
Line Airway carry out only one of 
United's wartime jobs. Other United 
planes are flying routes in this country 
and to nations beyond on strictly mili- 
tary missions. They are helping to pave 
the way for a new era of vastly expanded 
aviation—the Age of Flight. 


Precious cargoes borne by clipper 
ships of old will seem insignificant 
compared with those of the Age of 
Flight. For many trade ships of the 
future will be giant airplanes which 
know no geographical barriers. They 
will ply routes, not only all over the 
world, but between principal cities in 
this country as well. 





Fast and flexible, one of the air- 
plane’s thousandfold jobs will be to 
carry the world’s most priceless ma- 
terials and merchandise . . . things so 
valuable or so urgently needed that 
they will go by air. 

) ) 

Along with many regular kinds of 
cargo, vital shipments of precious 
metals will fly. Expensive perishables 
which cannot endure long, slow voy- 
ages will be sent by plane. The needs 
of emergencies and disasters will be 
met with airplane shipments of medi- 
cines, serums, food and replacement 
machinery and equipment. 

Although the airplane may not be 
regularly used to carry heavy freight, 
it will serve like the ships of old, to 
open up distant rims of the world 


ee 
4 
2 


the ZB SHAE 


where rare luxuries are found. The 
airplane can fly direct to places reached 
in the past by only a handful of ex- 
plorers. And along with its pioneer- 
ing will come profitable routes for all 
forms of transportation. 

Just as we now hinge so many of 
our hopes for Victory on the airplane, 
so can we look to it for new and fuller 
blessings of life in the Age of Flight. 


* Buy War Bonds and Stamps for Victory * 


UNITED 


AIR LINES 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 











@ Folks, meet Bud. He’s American. He’s tough. That shiner on his left eye— 
the one calling for about forty points worth of porterhouse—to him is just an 
invitation to get tougher. 


But there’s nothing mean about Bud. A favorite with everybody in his block, 
he fights only when somebody starts pushing him around. He’s tough in spirit 
and fiber. That's typically American. A shiner was hung on our national left 
eye late in 1941— and just look what. our boys are doing about it now 
because they’re tough. Fitted by planning and training they’re mastering the 
toughest job in the world! 


Planning and training fitted American railroads for war. They have that 
spirit and fiber, too. That’s why they are able to handle the toughest trans- 
portation job in history. They need a lot more equipment, but the fighting 
fronts have first call, so the railroads—being American—buckle down and 
make the best possible use of what they have. 


Planning, however, must go on. And a financial backlog must be accumu- 
lated for carrying out those plans when Victory has been won. That’s when 
ROCK ISLAND'S Program of Planned Progress will resume its forward march; 
will meet the increased transportation demands of peacetime tomorrow— 
and provide jobs for thousands of American boys as they step out of uniform. 
As yesterday—and today—so tomorrow ROCK ISLAND'S sole purpose is to 
provide the finest in transportation. 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


k ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
Roc —ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
Island 





GET TOUGH! BUY MORE WAR BONDS 





they must drop plans for printing some 
other books, while those who had best sel. 
lers last year in some cases appear to be 
in an easy position. 

On the whole, WPB feels there is much 
room for economy in the use of book 
paper, through narrowed margins, lighter 
paper, smaller type and other devices, and 
that the number of books published should 
not be affected. 

Comics, enter again in the book field. 
Paper producers have objected to using 
paper for comic books. Efforts to curtail 
them, however, run into serious opposi- 
tion. These comic books, it appears, are 
vastly popular and heavily in demand 
among the nation’s soldiers and sailors. 

Paper for commercial printers. The na. 
tion’s thousands of big and little job 
printers know what the situation is, but 
have a hard time convincing their custom- 
ers that they should use less paper and 
lighter grades. Commercial printers are 
limited to 90 per cent of last year’s con. 
sumption, and, like everyone else, they 
face another cut. ; 

Paper for containers. The paper con. 
tainer industry is taking much wood pulp 
that otherwise would go into paper for 
civilians. Millions of such containers are 
needed for packaging food, supplies and 
even combat material for the Army and 
Navy. The highest grade, virgin wood 
fiber is used so that the containers are 
waterproof, and, even when thoroughly 
splashed, lose none of their strength. Us- 
ing the paper containers saves tons of 
scarce and valuable metals. 

Paper for cigarettes. Cigarette paper 
production has been cut and further reduc- 
tions are expected. However, no imme- 
diate shortage is in sight, because the big 
cigarette companies are well stocked and 
a wide reduction in cigarette exports has 
kept domestic supply at its usual peak. 

Paper for the Government. The Gov- 
ernment is using several times as much 
paper as it did before the war. An Army 
of millions of men means a lot of paper 
work. Many economies have been effect- 
ed, however. The Navy, for instance, was 
using 105 types of envelopes. The num- 
ber was reduced to 18. The size of paper 
for Government forms has been cut. By 
narrowing margins on one big order, the 
Government Printing Office saved 1,250, 
000 pounds of paper. Light grades of pa- 
per now are used for paper that reaches 
the wastebasket after a comparatively 
short time. 

These economies are estimated to be 
saving 200,000 tons of paper annually. 
But Government consumption still 1s 
huge. 

All in all. From now on, there will be 
less paper for everyone, and all must be 
satisfied with grades inferior to those used 
in the past. Those familiar with the situa- 
tion expect the pinch lo tighten in the last 
few months of the year. By early 1944 
they expect a critical situation. 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


LOOK OUT BELOW! 


THIS BOMB is screaming its deadly way earth- 
ward. But not all bombs drop from the skies. 

Some of them travel along the streets and 
highways—and explode suddenly, with devastat- 
ing effect. 

These are automobile accidents. 

If you are not protected by automobile liabil- 
ity insurance, an accident can blast everything 
you own into Kingdom Come. 


A court could tie up all your property—and 


keep you working to satisfy a verdict for damages 
for years to come. 

Today most automobile owners can buy insur- 
ance for far less than in many years. And today, 
at this low cost, you can enjoy the nation-wide 
protection of a company like The Maryland. 

Before you risk the cost of an accident—before 
you have injured someone or damaged valuable 
property—see your Maryland agent or broker. 


Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers 
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THE TREMENDOUS RESERVOIR OF 
READY-TRAINED MEN PROVIDED BY 
SPORTS IS A GREAT FACTOR IN THE 
RAPID PREPARATION OF FORCES NOW 
MOVING TO DEAL THE KNOCK-OUT 
BLOW TO OUR ENEMIES. 


* * * 


It’s getting tougher all the time for 
the Japs and Nazis. Lou Rymkus, 
Wally Ziemba, Tom Brock, Bob Neff 
and Bill Lanahan, all seniors and all 
varsity football players at Notre 
Dame, are in training in the Marine 
Corps Camp at Parris Island, S. C. 
Dick Creevy, Notre Dame halfback, 
and Larry Sullivan, tackle, are Marine 
Officers at Quantico, Va. 


* * * 


The head football coach at Auburn, Ala- 
bama has entered the Navy asa Lieutenant 
Commander. The coaches of many high 
school teams have also gone on active 
duty at Army and Navy training centers. 


* * * 


Many of Northwestern’s leading ath- 
letes were among the 550 members of 
the University’s Enlisted Reserve who 
recently went into active service. 


* * * 


Cornelius Warmerdam, the world’s only 
15-foot pole vaulter, who has cleared that 
dizzy height 29 times in competition since 
1940, has entered the Navy Pre-Flight 
(V-5) school at Chapel Hill, N. C., as an 
ensign. He holds the James E. Sullivan 
Memorial Trophy as the outstanding 
amateur athlete-sportsman of 1942, 


* * * 


The recognition of sports as an im- 
portant factor in the Nation’s war 
effort is resulting in an enormous 
consumption of sports equipment 
which will require replacement if 
sports programs are tocontinue. Very 
moderate allotments of materials 
will enable sporting g00ds manufac- 
turers to supply essential wartime 


production. 


President 


Willson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson 
Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities 











It’s Wilson Topay 
IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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THE FUTURE OF PUERTO RICO: 
CONFLICT OVER MORE SELF-RULE 


Administration moves to grant Puerto 
Rico a larger measure of self-government 
are getting attention from members of the 
President’s Committee on Revision of the 
Organic Law of Puerto Rico. Members of 
the Committee gathered in Washington 
this week for a meeting beginning July 19. 
Major change expected to be recommended 
is the election of a Governor of the island 
by Puerto Ricans. 

Members of the Committee are Secretary 
of Interior Harold L. Ickes, Under Secre- 
tary Abe Fortas, Governor Rexford G. 
Tugwell, the Rev. Raymond A. McGowan, 
Luis Munoz Marin, president of the Puerto 
Rican Senate, Senator Celestino Iriarte, 
leader of the Union Republican party, J. 
Ramirez Santibanez, Liberal Party presi- 
dent, and Justice Martin Travieso of the 
Puerto Rican Supreme Court. 

Election of a Governor promises to raise 
other important problems connected with 
island administration. Under present law, 
for example, the Governor can veto acts 
of the Puerto Rican Legislature and can 
be overridden only by consent of the 
President. Indications are that the Presi- 
dent must relinquish this power if the 
elected Governor is to have real authority. 

Finances. Another major problem is the 
handling of federal funds for the island. 
At present, Congress appropriates approxi- 
mately $50,000,000 a year to develop the 
island and provide relief for distressed 
residents. At present, the Governor has a 
large measure of control over these funds. 

Congressmen are expected to balk at any 
recommendation to permit an elected Gov- 
ernor to exercise the same control. Pros- 
pects are that the President’s Committee 
will urge the appointment of a federal 
official to supervise all federal expenditures 
in the possession. The Interior Department 
also is expected to try to retain control 
over federal activities. 

The Committee, further, is expected to 
recommend that the island’s Auditor, At- 
torney General and Commissioner of Edu- 
cation either be elected or be appointed by 
the elected Governor. At present, these 
offices are filled by the President. 

These changes in the Organic Law of 
Puerto Rico are not expected fully to satis- 
fy Puerto Ricans. The group led by Sr. 
Munoz Marin demands a greater voice in 
local affairs, while another group, repre- 
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sented by Resident Commissioner Bolivar 
Pagan, urges full statehood. Still othe 
factions want independence and Senato; 
Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, and Rep. 
resentative Marcantonio (American [a. 
bor), of New York, have introduced bil 
to give it to them. 

Chances of independence or statehood 
are remote at the present time, but Puerto 
Ricans are expected to campaign for ter. 
ritorial status, which has been accorded to 
Hawaii and Alaska, instead of being desig. 
nated merely as a possession of the United 
States. 

A change in the 
island government, 
however, will not by 
itself, solve the pos- 
session’s most press- 
ing problem—that of 
providing decent liv- 
ing standards in the 
overcrowded area. A 
Senate subcommittee 





reports that Puerto 
Rico’s food problem Acme 
now has eased, but SEN. MUNOZ MARIN 


that the difficulty of 

finding employment at living wages for the 
island’s 2,000,000 population remains. The 
outlook is that the island will need federal 
aid for many years to come. 


Coffee. Prospective elimination of 
coffee rationing in the U.S. reflects the im- 
proved shipping situation in the Carib- 
bean. However, U.S. coffee is coming large- 
ly from nearby sources, rather than from 
Brazil, the Hemisphere’s leading producer. 

The Bureau of Customs reports that, on 
July 3, 449,000,000 pounds of Colombian 
coffee was authorized for entry, against 
532,000,000 pounds of Brazilian coffee. The 
Colombian quota is better than half filled, 
whereas the Brazilian shipments amount to 
only a quarter of the quota. Third largest 
shipments come from El Salvador, whose 
quota is almost met with 112,000,000 
pounds. Reports from El Salvador indicate 
that in May shipments were three times 
as large as shipments in May, 1942. 

This trend in coffee deliveries is not 
altogether pleasing to Brazilian growers, 
since there are differences in flavor be- 
tween Brazilian and Middle American cof- 
fee. U.S. coffee tastes may change. 
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FAMOUS LIFE LINES 


~ 














te Beem. 


GUADALCANAL, important link 
in our South Pacific life line, is 
now consolidated into one of our 
most important island bases. Here 
a newly arrived detail of Amer- 
ican troops is landing while a Flying 
Fortress gives protection overhead. 


ws Re ae LE 


Ofticial Signal Corps Photograph 


AMERICAN TRUCKS with “‘life lines” 

by Bundy, followed our first troops 

ashore on Guadalcanal—landed by 

“crocodiles” also with Bundy “‘life 

lines.” More than forty types of 
American military vehicles have an average 
of over twenty Bundy Tubing parts. 











Official Signa! Corps Photograph 


ge emg was more than a_ needed for fuel, lubrication or re- 


glorious victory for U. S. fight- 
ing men. It was a triumph of trans- 
port. 

Against incredible odds of dis- 
tance and terrain, the long life line 
was kept open. Men, supplies, trucks 
and planes were delivered at the 
front. 

It is our job, here at Bundy, to 
produce mile on mile of metal tub- 
ing which plays an important part 
in keeping Uncle Sam’s ships mov- 
ing, aircraft flying, ground vehicles 
rolling. 

Wherever lines 


pressure are 











ENGINEERED TO 


BUNDY , TUBING 





frigerants— wherever hydraulic 
brakes are used—wherever vacuums 
must be transmitted—there is work 
for Bundy Tubing. 

At present, these Bundy “life 
lines” are used for more than 5,000 
different mechanical and structural 
parts in the vehicles and equipment 
of our fighting forces. And the list 
is growing steadily. 

Whatever the future needs of our 
armed services may be, we shall do 
our utmost to meet them with qual- 
ity and quantity. Bundy Tubing 
Company, Detroit, Michigan. 








THESE MOTOR TRUCK PUSH RODS, 
made from Bundy Tubing, are hold- 


ing up under strenuous service in 
thousands of U. S. military vehicles 
in every part of the world. Bundy 
Tubing was selected because of its 
light weight, strength and resistance 
to vibration fatigue. 


Buy U. S. War Bonds 
Get in Your Scrap 





YOUR EXPECTATIONS 










BUNDYWELD double-walled steel tubing, BUNDY ELECTRICWELD steel BUNDY “TRIPLE-PURPOSE” tubing. 
hydrogen-brazed, copper-coated inside tubing. Single - walled — butt Double-walled, rolled from two strips, 
Available joints opposite, welded into a solid wall. 


and outside. From Capillary sizes uf 
1 including §," O. D. This doubl 
alled type is also available in steel, 
tin-coatedd on the outside, and in Monel. 





to welded — annealed. 
ie im sizes up to and including 
2" O. D. Can be furnished tin- 
coated outside in smaller sizes. 


Available in all Monel; all steel; Monel in- 
side—steel outside; Monel outside— steel 
inside, Sizes up to and including 5," 0. D. 











Pike's Peak to FUJTYAMA 


T takes a block-buster only a few 
seconds to fall from a high-flying 

U. S. bomber to its bull’s-eye on 
Berlin or Naples or Tokio. But it 
took almost 25 years to gct the plane 
up there to drep the bomb. For where 


1942 


er 
Production has kept pace tc 
with demand for high- 


Slying pla nes 


_. [1940 | 
1938 | Lies 
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some of our planes are flying today— 
on top of practically anything that 
flies—the air is so thin that a plane 


engine would lose about four-fifths of 


its rated sea-level horsepower if. it 
weren't equipped with a turbosuper- 
charger. 

It was back in the days of World 
War I that the Army Air Corps first 
asked General Electric engincers 
to tackle the problem of feeding plane 
engines air under pressure to cure the 
loss of power at high altitudes. The 


result was the turbosupercharger—a 
device that scoops in 60- below- -ZCTO 
air and crams it down the engine's 
windpipe to provide the same amount 
of oxygen it would normally get at 
sca level. And since the turbosuper- 
charger takes its power from thc 
engine's own red-hot exhaust gases, 


it almost makes the plane lift itself 


by its own bootstraps. 

lhe first success came in 1918, on 
Pike’s Peak, where a supercharged 
Liberty engine, rated at 350 horse- 
power, actually delivered 356 horse- 
power at 14,000 feet. That was just 
the beginning. For 20-odd years G-E 
engineers worked to improve the 
device. When the present war broke 
out, it was ready—a potent, all- 
American weapon which the Axis, for 
all its years of war preparation, 
could not match. Today all of Amer- 
ica’s big bombers are equipped with 
turbosuperchargers. And all of these 
turbosuperchargers are built either by 


General Electric or in the plants of 


two other manufacturers from G-E 
designs. 

The turbosupercharger 1 is just one 
of many engineering near-miracles 
developed i in industrial laboratories in 


time to put on a uniform and begin 


fighting for America. We have them 
because of the happy combination of 
ingenuity and perseverance which 
has always characterized American 
industry. It is a combination that wil] 
have a lot to do with winning the war, 
and with building the better world 
hereafter. For then the men who are 


One end operates at minus 67 degrees, 
the other at 1500! 










building fighting machines will be 
back on the job of providing better 
peacetime things for all of us. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y, 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: The 
“Hour of Charm” Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC — 
“The World Today” news, weekdays 6:45 p.m, 
EWT, CBS. 


The group that made avi- 
ation bistory in 1918 on 
Pike’s Peak. There, 2} 
miles high, this engine 
supercharged by G-E and 
U.S. Army engineers actu- 
ally developed more power 
thav at sea level! 


THE BEST INVESTMENT IN THE WORLD IS IN THIS COUNTRY’S FUTURE—BUY WAR BONDS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


962-490C1-211 
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Plus and Minus 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Iremd of Aanerncaw Beasiaess 
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These points stand out in the general trade situation..... 

1. Merchants are finding more to sell than anybody had thought probable. 

2. The over-all level of trade is at a record high in dollars; is holding 
around the record point in actual physical volume of goods sold. 

3. Some decline in both dollar and physical trade volume now lies ahead. 

However: For 1943 as a whole, retail trade will total $61,000,000,000, and 
might pass that figure. This is a $4,600,000,000 gain over record 1942 volume. 

The result is that merchandising, in most lines, remains very prosperous. 
It almost certainly will continue to be prosperous through 1944. That's be- 
cause: (1) individuals will continue to have more to spend; (2) only a modest 
reduction is probable in the volume of goods of most types that will be avail- 
able to sell. 

Retail inventories are declining somewhat. They are down from the record 
level of $7,500,000,000 to just under $6,000,000,000. Wholesale inventories are 
off from about $4,700,000,000 to about $4,000,000,000. 

Yet: Current production of civilian goods stays at a high level. 

What now is developing is the appearance of scarcity, the fact of more money 
in the hands of individuals than there are goods to buy. Even so, the volume of 
goods that can be bought is to remain at a prosperity level. The problem will be 
to assure fair distribution of those goods to people with money to spend. 




















Fact is that this country finds it can both fight a war and be prosperous. 

Only real pinch is in gasoline and fuel oil, in a few foods, in consumer 
durable goods. And: Consumers stocked up on durable goods during 1941-1942. 

The military does not like that situation. It insists that the country is 
falling behind in scheduled production of armament; that there is not the empha- 
sis upon concentration of effort on war production that there must and should be. 

Even so: The fact remains that production for civilian use remains high. 
It remains high in the face of the fact that spending for military purposes has 
risen from $199,000,000 a month in July, 1940, to $7,700,000,000 a month now. 

That is a testimonial to the nation's genius for production. It simply 
shows how vast is American productive capacity, once the nation strains that 
capacity. 

We tell jou on page 15 what all this may mean for civilians. 














In another field..... as a result of changes going on inside OPA..... 

Grade-labeling restrictions now imposed by OPA are to be removed. That is 
because Congress placed a backhanded restraint on grade labeling as a policy. 

Further: All price-fixing officials in OPA who lack business experience are 
to give up their jobs. Congress directed that during its closing days. This is 
to require the exodus of a number of professors and maybe some lawyers. 

Any new rationing programs, if OPA has its way, must first be approved by 
Congress and carry with them grants of funds for their administration. 

A new try will be made to bring order out of what now is an approach to 
‘chaos within the OPA organization. A different management is to be installed by 
the end of this month in the hope of overcoming present confusion. 

Yet: The announced policy still is to try to prevent price rises. A price 
rise may be ahead in oil, and, with it, one in products based on oil. Other rises 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


may be permitted in other specific products. Even so, the goal still is fora 
price level frozen as nearly as possible to the existing level. 


Food situation in U.S. is getting more tangled, a bit more disorganized. 

Just to illustrate what is beginning to happen..... 

In cattle: Price policy at first encouraged holding by growers. Now: A 
growing shortage of feed is forcing producers to sell. As selling gets under 
way, prices may Slip, creating an urge on the part of other producers to sell 
while the selling may be good. Liquidation and a surplus of beef can result. 

In hogs: The story is pretty much the same. Important liquidation of farm 
Supplies of livestock may now be getting under way. It can mean shortage later. 

In vegetables: Victory gardens are cutting down consumer demand for fresh 
vegetables just at the time when commercial growers are ready to pour their big 
crops on the market. Prices in this field can crack wide open, with much waste. 

In milk: A feed shortage is threatening. 

In eggs: Price policies appear to be encouraging a big new black market. 

And so it goes. There is the resulting prospect of glut in some products and 
shortage in others, of ups and downs in Supply that might be smoothed out. 

Further: There are signs that military services may have overbought in 
some products; that there was an overestimate of probable losses of food. Result 
is that, with proper management, there should be an adequate supply of food for 
the consumer and a large volume of food for the food trade to handle profitably. 











Then there are other situations that are causing comment. 

One is Canadian gasoline and fuel oil rationing. In that situation..... 

It is being asked why Canada has larger gasoline rations than Eastern U.S., 
why there has been no fuel oil rationing when Canada gets her oil here. 

Actually: Canada's base gasoline ration is 2.7 gallons a week against 1.357 
in Eastern U.S. But: This is largely an occupational ration, with little of the 
ration used for pleasure driving. That is the explanation given. 

In case of fuel oil, it is explained that the use is not heavy in Canada 
and rationing has not been felt necessary. Supplies have been adequate to date. 
Then: In another field, there is talk of a developing U.S. land boom. 

There definitely is a stirring in the farm land market, an increasing sale 
of farms at rising prices. And: Farm income is reaching a level that provides 
a surplus out of which land purchase can be financed on an expanding scale. 

Tendency to date has been for farmers to retire debt, to be conservative in 
attitude toward expansion. That tendency can quickly be reversed. 

A point to remember is that it is difficult to get rich out of speculation 
in land; that it is very easy to get caught with a declining market in which sales 
of land, bought for speculation, can be sold only with difficulty, at a loss. 

Rise in land values is beginning to parallel that of the last war. 























Contract renegotiation definitely is taking excessive profits out of this 
war; definitely is being used to relate war profits to the prewar ratio between 
sales and profits of the companies that are affected by renegotiation. 

Just as a few examples..... 

Aircraft industry, as a group, has been allowed a return that amounts to 2.7 
per cent on sales, after taxes are paid. Steel industry is being allowed the 
Same percentage return on sales. Auto industry has been allowed a return of 6.5 
per cent, machinery a return of 4.3 per cent. 

And: Many companies, particularly in aircraft, face a serious problem of 
postwar reconversion. This industry is not heavily capitalized, and the sudden 
cancellation of vast orders would force it either to an immediate discharge of 
great numbers of workers, or to face the risk of quick financial difficulty. 

Congress is becoming impressed with industry's postwar problem; is showing 
interest in tax law changes to permit creation of reconversion reserves for those 
companies meeting standards that might be laid down as a condition. 
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LETS KEEP /7 HATCHING! 


e America’s industrial eagle is hatching the weapons for 
Victory in the Gulf South and throughout America. We must 
all keep working with might and main to fill the Eagle’s Nest 
to overflowing. 

The Gulf South is playing its part. Its people are working 
harder—making greater sacrifices. Its rich natural resources 
are pouring out of the earth into Gulf South war plants. Its 
factories are working day and night converting its resources 
into war materiel that means quicker Victory for our fighting 
men. 


Let’s keep America’s industrial eagle hatching. 


UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY 


A Natural Gas transmission company built in peacetime . . . now 
dedicated to serve wartime fuel requirements throughout the Gulf South, 


Working with ALL AMERICA for VICTORY 
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For Texas, Mail received at: Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita Fals. For Louisiana, Mail received at 
Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport. F 


or Mississipr1, ALABAMA and Fioripa, Mail received at: Jackson, Mississippi. 


B aton Re uge, 


COPR., 1943, UNITED GAS PIPE LINE CO. 





PLYWOOD “REEFERS” 


are helping speed food transportation 


@ Every day millions of pounds of 
perishable foods travel safely and quickly 
in Douglas Fir Plywood refrigerator cars. 
The big panels reduce construction 

time .. . save labor . . . build smooth, 


and Pacific Fruit Express Company. 

Pacific Car & Foundry Company and other 
manufacturers are using thousands of 

feet of Douglas Fir Plywood to line their 
cars. So well is Douglas Fir Plywood doing 
sanitary interiors and sturdy, dirt-resistant this work that you'll find railroads making 
exteriors. All-plywood ‘‘reefers'’ have been for wider use of this Miracle 

built by St. Lovis Refrigerator Car Company Weod after the war! 


ee 





DOUGLAS FIR 
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Ft 
MADE LARGER, LIGHTER 


SPLIT - PROOF 
STRONGER 


FREE FOLDER SHOWS OTHER PLYWOOD WAR USES 
Write Douglas Fir Plywood Association, Tacoma, Wash. 





STRONGER PER POUND THAN STEEt! 


‘Smoking in | the living room, Bill? ” | 
“It’s COUNTRY DOCTOR | 
PIPE MIXTURE” 


HAPPIER 
LANDINGS FOR 
NAVY FLIERS 


“Flat Tops’ have to be flush tops so 
that Navy aircraft can take off and 
land smoothly. Massive Sedgwick 
Elevators carry planes to and from 
hangar deck and are so skillfully 
engineered as to provide positive 
level landings at flight deck. 
Sedgwick is also supplying am- 
munition hoists and other special 
hoist equipment for many types 
of Navy and Maritime vessels. 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 


156 West 15th Street, New York 
Established 1893 


edgwick 
ELEVATORS 
HOISTS - ROTO-LIFTS 


-~ = 
Yes, Country Doctor IS DIFFERENT, 
gentle, mild-mannered, rich and delightfully 
fragrant. Thousands of blendings of eight of 
the world’s finest tobaccos were tested to per- 
fect this superb mixture — Country Doctor. 
a 
Try it today. 


COSTS ONLY A PENNY A PIPEFUL 


A PRODUCT OF AN/L/D MORASS 
Jee foadldcdle Sjee Smoked 


If your dealer doesn’t have it, write Philip Morris 
& Co. Ltd., Inc., 119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


_ People_ 
of the Week 
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Leo T. Crowley brings to his new pg 
as Director of the Office of Econom 
Warfare a firsthand knowledge of bani 
ing, business, politics and the ways ag 
byways of New Deal Washington. 

For nearly ten years, Mr. Crow 
quietly has been running the Fede 
Deposit Insurance Corp. When the w, 
began, he was given the added job @ 
Alien Property Custodian. He may 
linquish these posts now, but, in ag 
event, his new office makes him one ¢ 
Washington’s more powerful figures. 

Mr. Crowley also has been holding his 
old position as chairman of Standard Gas 
and Electric, a large Midwestern public 
utility holding company. This post pays 





—Harris & Ewing 


LEO T. CROWLEY 


him $50,000 a year and he has been quite 
content to serve the Government without 
salary. However, he is taking a leave of 
absence from Standard Gas now, and the 
switch to the Government pay-roll means 
a considerable financial sacrifice. 
Politically, Mr. Crowley has been use- 
ful to the President. He is well known and 
well liked in the Middle West. In election 
years, the Administration has counted 
upon him to hold Progressives, Farmer- 
Laborites and Democrats together behind 
the President. In Wisconsin, Mr. Crowley 
works closely with the Progressives. 
Although deeply rooted in the busi- 
ness field, Mr. Crowley believes in the 
reforms of the New Deal. Often, however, 
he has deplored some New Deal adminis- 
trators and their methods of administra- 
tion. This has been done privately and 
quietly, however, for Mr. Crowley 's 
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This Is America’s Most Powerful Weapon 


From early pioneer 
days when the 


4 neighbors all 


> 


—— 


pitched in to help 
the new home- 
steader raise the log walls of his home, a 
spirit of cooperation that is typically 
American has helped this country raise 
the good, four-sided walls of Freedom. 

Now, in the midst of the world struggle 
in defense of Freedom, we see more clearly 
than ever the tangible evidence of that 
cooperative spirit. 

This is the story of Bausch & Lomb... 
but it is also the story of all American 
industry . . . a reflection of the spirit of 
those who fight side by side... and a 
staunch, shoulder-to-the-wheel challenge 


_—_—— 


to those who said Americans are weak. 

Because Bausch & Lomb alone was 
capable of producing so many of the pre- 
cision optical instruments needed by the 
armed forces, war brought the need for a 
tremendous and rapid expansion of its 
facilities. 

How was that need met? 

You see the answer in the chart above 
...achart that tells of the wholehearted 
cooperation of thousands of other manu- 
facturers. Today, there are 80 sub-con- 
tractors, many of them small producers, 
cooperating with Bausch & Lomb in the 
task of fulfilling its war contracts. They 
make assemblies, sub-assemblies and 
parts for Bausch & Lomb war instru- 
ments. There are more than 4,000 sup- 


pliers who are regularly delivering mate- 
rials to Bausch & Lomb... steel, brass, 
sand, rubber, paper, diamonds. . . hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of different raw 
materials that go into the optical instru- 
ments of war. Sub-contracts, supplies 
and taxes account for more than 60% of 
the total B&L war contract dollar. 

In this chart you see a blueprint of 
industrial cooperation . . . a blueprint of 
America’s most powerful weapon. 


ESTABLISHED 18535 


AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 
































= === —— =" hardly one to stir up public disputes with 
other officials. He takes no sides in Wash. 
CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS ington’s factional rows and so has man. 
aged to keep out of trouble himself. 
NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY In his middle fifties, Mr. Crowley, A 
bachelor, is handsome, with a shock of 
snow-white hair and ruddy face. Genja} 
OF CHICAGO and cordial, he makes many friends an¢ 
always has been one of Washington’s mos 
Statement of Condition, June 30, 1943 aiaicea sae deans Se Cn 
There are no ash trays in his office an 

RESOURCES signs warn that smoking is forbidden. 
Cash and Due from Banks........ seeseeeeee $ 457,840,293.57 
yt in ee 1,424,617,208.73 Chester Bowles, young advertising er 
Other Bonds and Securities............+.. 76,594,117.19 ecutive, apparently is to sit at the center 
Loans and Discounts..............+ ere 260,869,504.50 of the Washington maelstrom which js 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank....... a 3,000,000.00 OPA and serve as general manager of its 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances. ree oa ; 893,692.36 Washington office. Price Administrator 
Income. Accrued but Not Collected.......... 4,854,961.53 . : : 
I ok ois seniicmebeieninvene 11,550,000.00 Prentiss Brown offered Mr. Bowles the job 
Real Estate Owned other than Banking House 1,360,772.02 in an effort, as many interpret it, to get 

$2,241,580,549.90 a tighter grip upon the affairs of his ever. 
tumultuous agency. 

LIABILITIES As Mr. Bowles takes up his new post, 
PN. + dtsedaenaeeteseusscceseneevnawaie $2,090,709,847.98 and Mr. Brown is confident he will accept, 
ACCEPANCES. . 0-0-0 +02 -eeee sare seeeeceeee , 894,315.60 OPA has just emerged from another of its 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest and Expenses.... 7,738,756.97 ie yar ‘ : 
Reneres fae Contingwacies....<.....0++++00 17,275,529.44 characteristic upheavals, w ith internal dis- 
Income Collected but Not Earned........... 285,490.64 sension and dissatisfaction still running 
I ee ae a ik hid 50,000,000.00 high. One nub of dispute centers upon the 
Undivided Prokes...<s..sscsccccscscsscece_24676609.27 ines af Satna seni ant tae 

$2,241,580,549.90 sional blocs to rid the agency of college 

professors and academic economists 

United States Government obligations and other securities carried at $361,370,032.06 are Congress, itself, has seen to the removal 
pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. of several of them, by requiring that all 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Cor poration in a position to make price policy must 











have had business experience. 

" tebe cineca However, it does not appear that Mr 
Bowles is to have a commission to fire 

Changes of Address those unaffected by the congressional r- 

striction. Authority to turn them out was 

demanded by Lou Maxon, also an adver- 





Notice of change of address should 


be sent not less than two weeks tising executive who has just resigned as 
Mr. Brown’s deputy. Mr. Brown refused 
prior to the date change becomes to give Mr. Maxon such power, and, for 


that reason, Mr. Maxon quit. This reveals 
no obvious desire on Mr. Brown’s part to 
which copies are now being re- rid OPA of the academicians. 

That brings up a second point of dis- 
pute. The academic group, mostly ap- 


THERE BY which you wish to receive copies pointed by Mr. Brown’s predecessor, Leon 


Henderson, has been out of harmony with 


. Mr. Brown from the start. The group fa- 
Kmilton The United States News vors a hard-boiled price policy and has re- 
2201 M St., N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 


peatedly criticized him as dealing too gen- 


effective. Send the address at 


ceived and the new address at 





tly with business groups and Congress. 
A third point of dispute involves the at- 
titude of organized labor. Labor has been 
Ss increasingly dissatisfied by what it charges 
is OPA’s recent tendency to yield to bus- 
ness demands. Mr. Maxon, in the eyes of 





find refreshing relaxation from 


the constant strain of war-time labor, personified that tendency. 
duties in the quiet, restful atmos- Mr. Bowles, himself, at 42, is a success- 
| phere of Hampshire House. | ful businessman, but one with a liberal cas! 
SINGLE ROOMS FROM $8 } of mind. He has no ideas of reorganizin; 
DOUBLE ROOMS FROM $10 OPA along lines more acceptable to busi- 


SUITES FRDM $16 | ness, as had Mr. Maxon. He comes to the 


job from a post as OPA administrator for 
Connecticut, and he comes to carry out 
Mr. Brown’s policies rather than to for- 
mulate policy himself. He may prove a 
soothing influence 


Slipping through uncharted 
waters, PT boats find their way 
accurately—thanksin part toa Hamil- 
ton chronometer watch. It’s a war- 
time example of Hamilton’s famous 
precision watch making. 





VINCENT J. COYLE, Managing Director 
150 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HAMILTON The Watch of Railroad Accuracy Cirele 6-7700 
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OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAP 


Any gun not in condition to fire is a liability to our soldiers 
at the front. When any gun element fails, or wears to a 
point where it is no longer dependable, it must be replaced 
immediately for every gun must be kept in service. 

To do that, replacement parts must fit perfectly. The only 
way to assure proper fit (interchangeability) is to control all 
critical dimensions of every part with reliable gages before 
these parts are sent overseas. Our armed forces have neither 
the time nor the facilities in the field to correct dimensional 
errors in replacement parts. 


Sheffield’s specialists in dimensional control are authori- 
ties on interchangeable manufacturing. 
Write for folder No. 43-1} 
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“The Veas 
and Nays’ 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Eprtor’s Norte: Brief letters of com, 
ment and suggestions are invited. Thoy 
not intended for publication, and thoy 
with which writers desire to have on) 
initials used, should be so marked. — 


Plan for Compulsory Savings 


Sir:—A good deal of inflationary pr 
sure might be removed through compy. 
sory savings of overtime pay through with. 
holding by employers. If the cash availabk 
is limited to that earned in 40 hoy 
(minus tax), all earners will more near) 
be on the same sober basis. 

Assuming time and a half for work jp 
excess of the standard week, the indicate) 
withholding for a sixth consecutive eight. 
hour day is 23 per cent of the weekly py 
check; for sixth plus seventh day, 37 pe 
cent. 

After income tax -withholding, the fg. 
lowing percentage deductions from gms 
earnings will leave more for the war work- 
er than for the worker on a forty-how 
week: for six days of work, 10 per cent 
for seven days, 20 per cent. 


New York, N.Y. Leonarp J. Fonpmur 


Hawaii Not ‘Foreign’ 

Sir:—I would like to protest the refer- 
ence in your July 2 issue to Mrs. Alice 
Kamokila Campbell, a member of the Sen- 
ate of the Territory of Hawaii, as one o! 
the “foreign visitors” who recently called 
on President Roosevelt at his home in 
Hyde Park. 

The Territory of Hawaii is very much 
part of U.S. and already in this war ha 
earned its right to be referred to as such 


Miami, Fla. R.LS 


On Paying the War Debt 

Sir:—On page 26 of your issue of Jun 
4, I read with great interest the article, 
“How Much Is $300,000,000,0002” 

I have estimated each year the current 
value on the market of those same tang 
ble properties considered by Representa- 
tive Engel (Rep.), of Michigan. The a 
sessed values in some States is only a smal 
fraction of actual market value, while i 
others it ranges from 40 per cent to 8 
per cent as of Dec. 31, 1940. 

This property will become the capital 
base on which to earn and from which the 
debt will be paid. If this income should 
average $100,000,000,000, and, if 10 per 
cent of all income were set apart for debt 
amortization, we might estimate a pe 
of 28 years average to clear the debt. 

St. Augustine, Fla. W. A. Seymovr 
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> Nearh 
— Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1943 
Lcuicater 
p eight. In Dollars) 
kly par INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 
37 per 
ASSETS 
the fol Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers....... _...... $ 806,918,420 
mn gree United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully 
r work. RT RRR IR cea rRED wee eeeeee  2,072,406,287 
ty-hour Obligations of Other Federal Agencies.....  ebdh Oath teil 33,965,741 
“= State and Municipal Securities.............. b savsanatas’ . 143,115,056 
ey ere iiveeesewkeeuan 36,105,873 
NDILLE Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ Acceptances iakhbesndeiawda 584,133,089 
Real Estate Loans and Securities... . scosmsan al Sint oe Ghda ae nahi 5,505,638 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances iienaneeeans 3,420,357 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank..... ie eatcnis eae ee 4,875,000 
e refer Ownership of International Banking Corporation . bs ari ae peal 7,000,000 
3. Alice I 09 ee a ee a Sate eek ew ik AUR ae ee i 37,483,714 
he Sen- 6 fx os vin cedcekheabemmenasines 44 ehRenead 696,059 
one oi 
y called ES 6 aK hGien wend i lee dane mii how h neh Cen ae eR eES $3 ,735,625,234 
ome il = = 
mash s LIABILITIES 
war has Deposits. ..... Orr 
As such (Includes United States War 
R.LS Loan Deposit $384,394,365) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills...... ....... $11,076,643 
Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio........... 6,364,479 4,712,164 
of Jun Items in Transit with Branches. ...................-0eee sees 14,436,205 
article Reserves for: 
; Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income............ 1,623,039 
curren! Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. .............. 10,308,132 
> tangl- ERNE ee fet ee tet ae aes tren ola eae a a aie 3,100,000 
resenta- SS 2 Pe os! Gra By Got be radine AM RS SOY eS $77,500,000 
The as Surplus... .. ne eee eee he 
a small Undivided ee TI Nt a ce 26,851,580 189,351,580 
hile in 
on ee eae EO OTe 
capital Figures of foreign branches are as of June 25, 1943, except those for 
ich the enemy-occupied branches which are prior to occupation but less reserves, 
should $546,211,856 of United States Government Obligations and $11,652,907 of other 
10 per assets are deposited to secure $500,442,088 of Public and Trust Deposits and for 
or debt other purposes required or permitted by law. 
| period (Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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. _Hastungion Wipers. 


Sam Rayburn as FDR’s Running Mate? . . . New Plan 
For Crop Control . . . Threatened Crack-up of OPA 


Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the House, 
and a Texan, looms as a very likely 
successor to Henry Wallace as second 
man on the 1944 Democratic presi- 
dential ticket. Choice may be between 
Rayburn and James F. Byrnes, Di- 
rector of War Mobilization and a 
Carolinian. It is very improbable that 
Mr. Wallace will survive politically 
as a result of President Roosevelt’s 
sharp criticism of him. 


x * * 


James Byrnes was given the job of in- 
forming Vice President Wallace and 
Loan Administrator Jesse Jones that 
the President intended to shear away 
some of their powers. Mr. Byrnes, as 
Office of War Mobilization Director, 
now has the additional task of acting 
as liaison man between the State De- 
partment and the new Office of Eco- 
nomic Warfare. 


x * * 


Leo Crowley was the most surprised 
man in Washington when he was 
asked by the President to take over 
the job of conducting this country’s 
economic warfare. The President 
turned to Mr. Crowley, who has han- 
dled many of Mr. Roosevelt’s most 
difficult political tasks, because his 
method is to work very quietly as an 
administrator with a minimum of 
fanfare. 


x * * 


There have been hints that Vice Pres- 
ident Wallace might seek the Demo- 
cratic senatorial nomination in Iowa 
if he is not on the 1944 national 
ticket. This prospect, however, is be- 
ing discounted. 


xe e 


Fred Vinson, as Economic Stabilizer, 
has begun to show willingness to 
make decisions and to take responsi- 
bility for actions that aren’t always 
popular. Judge Vinson now has the 
support of officials in the Office of 
Price Administration who formerly 
had been critical of the White House 
staff. 
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It will not be surprising if the Treas- 
ury asks for important changes in the 
new withholding tax law. Adminis- 
tration of that tax is a stupendous job 
that has the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue staggered almost before it starts. 


eo & @ 


Military officials let the various U. S. 
civilian agencies, now operating in 
North Africa, know that, if they did 
not compose their differences and op- 
erate on a consistent line of policy, it 
would be necessary for the military to 
do the operating on its own. 


? & @ 


Prospect is no more than 50-50 that 
Prentiss Brown will be able to whip 
his Office of Price Administration in- 
to shape and thereby save his official 
life. Mr. Brown finds that OPA has 
been getting out of hand administra- 
tively and threatens to crack up. 


se &£ 


Biggest complaint of inside observers 
is that high officials are more and 
more disinclined to make decisions 
and thereby to take responsibility. 
That is because the White House 
shows a tendency to fire officials, or 
at least ease them out, if they make 
decisions that turn out to be contro- 
versial. It is said of one key official, 
who must make many day-to-day de- 
cisions, that he almost never puts his 
name to those decisions, but transmits 
them in the name of a subordinate. 


x * * 


While there is no formally announced 
policy, it is beginning to be the prac- 
tice of the Navy to try to give fur- 
loughs at home to men who have had 
18 months of foreign service. 


x * 


Harold Ickes, as Oil Administrator, 
and Prentiss Brown, as Price Admin- 
istrator, will conduct their developing 
argument over gasoline rationing un- 
der cover, probably without personal 
accusations. Both officials want to 
keep their jobs. 








———__] 


Judge Marvin Jones, as War Fooj 
Administrator, is inclined to back 
away from the ambitious program oj 
New Deal planners for a system oj 


contracts with individual farmer 
binding farmers to grow specified 
amounts of certain products ang 


binding the Government to pay 4 
specified price for those products 
Judge Jones is opposed to further 
regimentation of agriculture if it can 
be avoided. 


x «rk 


Brig. Gen. William Donovan’s Office 
of Strategic Services continues to 
reach out for more scope aiid author. 
ity. This agency is operating in the 
field of foreign propaganda and has 
an uncertain relationsh’;. co the for- 
eign activities of the ¢.. of War 
Information. 


x * * 


Mr. Roosevelt, until the last minute, 
was planning to include the Leni- 
Lease Administration in the agencie: 
that were brought together to create 
the Office of Economic Warfare. 


x «re 


The drop in submarine sinkings, plus 
increased shipbuilding, has brought 
the United Nations’ shipping situation 
back to the level that prevailed when 
the United States entered the war. 


= 2 @ 


Offshore sugar producers, represent- 
ing growers in the Caribbean and 
Hawaii, are preparing to recommend 
increased sugar imports and a te- 
duced acreage for domestic beet pro- 
ducers. Their argument is that, for 
the duration of the war at least, beet 
growers can profit more by turning to 
potatoes and other vegetables. 


xk 


The internal disputes and bickering 
that used to mark operations of the 
War Production Board are practical- 
ly ironed out. The team of Nelson and 
Wilson appears at last to have WPB 
running smoothly. 
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OwHAT WONDERFUL “WHISKEY DOES 


THiS DOODLE DESCRIBE 2 
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LET’s LOOK OVER this gentleman’s shoulder—and see what's on his mind. He's “doodling” 


(drawing, to vou) a picture of the whiskey 
! 


one — in fact, five great whiskies in one. Do 


| & \£ Foe. = 
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2 You cuessep iT right—if you said Golden Wedding—for it 
takes five great whiskies, each with a distinction of its own 
—aroma, body, character, flavor, and tang—to give you 


Golden Wedding. No wonder it has had no peers for fifty vears! 


skies in 
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Golden Wedding 


FIVE GREAT WHISKIES “ WEDDED” INTO ONE 





Taste Golden Wedding todav—and discover how mild this 
. whisk can be. Golden Weddin 
ir. but enough whiskies for Golden Wedding—dis- 


o's distilleries are working 


for \ 
tilled before the war—are available to meet moderate de mands, 


low 


A blend of straight whiskies—86 proof. The straight whiskies in Golden Wedding are 5 vears or more old. Jos.§. Finch & Co., Inc., Schenley, Pa. 


Tune in Schenley’s Cresta Blanca Carnival « 


Wednesday eve 


ning, Columbia Broadcasting System. 
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. / : . 7 ANS FIN TO 


“Tobacco Talk.” Painted from life in the tobacco country by James Chapin 
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‘ 4 | y 
»-»- YES, LUCKY STRIKE MEANS FINE TOBACC 
So Round, So Firm, So Fully Packed —So Free and Easy On The Draw 





